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PREFACE. 

I wish these Fairy-stories were written by my- 
self; but they are not. The author merely in- 
tended them for the private amusement of a few 
juvenile relatives; but the MS. accidentally met 
my eye, and I was so charmed with the fresh- 
ness and beauty of the stories, that I begged per- 
mission to publish them. 

Their liveliness and simplicity will, I am sure, 
render them great favorites with children, while 
more mature minds will often perceive a wise 
significance within the poetic beauty of the style. 

Thus in Fiamma, or the Vase of Golden Water, 
eyesight is restored at home by first carrying a 
web of light all round the world. In the Crystal 
Palace, whoever hopefully plants flowers, or ten- 
derly feeds birds, helps some other soul, who, 
through tangled woods, is seeking for the palace. 
Little Gertrude finds no joy while she roams about 
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PREFACE. 

merely to amuse herself; but when she keeps 
diligently at work, the spinning-wheel becomes 
musical ; and when she persuades all the people 
to do their share of the spinning, there remain 
no poor women shut up in dark huts, and sen- 
tenced to perpetual toil. Thus does the spirit of 
hopeful progress diffuse itself through all depart- 
ments of literature, and even the fairy-wand points 
to a happier state of society. 

If the book pleases others as it pleases me, it 
will be very popular. I commend it to children, 
with a feeling of certainty that they will enjoy it 
much ; for they and I rarely differ in opinion. 

I wish them all a merry Christmas and a happy 

New- Year, and remain always their affectionate 

friend, 

L. Maria Child. 

P. S. — No expense has been spared to render the embellishments 
worthy of the volume. Twenty-eight original sketches have been 
neatly designed by Mr. S. Wallin, of City Hall Place ; and Mr. 
B. F. Childs has proved himself on this, as on other occasions, one 
of our very best wood-engravers. 
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FIAMMA, OR THE VASE OF GOLDEN WATER. 







IAMMA was always run- 
ning away to the woods, 
peeping into caves, and 
under the roots of trees, ho- 
ping to find an entrance into 
fairy-land. One day, when 
she looked into a little dark hole 
in the earth, she heard low mu- 
sic, as if from a festival at a great distance. The hole 
grew larger and larger, until it was large enough for 
her to descend into it. She was a fearless little crea- 
ture ; so in she sprang, and down and down she went. 
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FIAMMA. 

The music sounded more and more loudly. Light 
shone at first faintly round her, then spread itself out 
into a broad clear daylight. She seemed to fall 
through the air, until she lighted on a bright blossom- 
ing tree in fairy-land. Here many fairies were play- 
ing about, pelting each other with blossoms, and 
swinging gaily to and fro on the long hanging 
branches. 

When Fiamma popped suddenly down among 
them, they fled like chickens before a hawk ; but 
the Queen of the Fairies said, " Do you not see this 
is Fiamma, the little girl whom you have so long 
wished to have here?" Then they all surrounded 
her with joyous welcomings, and formed a wide- 
circling dance, in which she was the merriest of 
all. 

For two or three days, she sang, and danced, and 
frolicked all the time. When, at last, she began 
peering about, to see some of the curiosities of 
fairy-land, Alala took her by the hand to guide her. 
At every step she saw so many wonders, and was so 
delighted, that she could not stand still, but jumped 
up and down so wildly, that she would have been 
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FIAMM A. 

lost in the clouds, if there had been any clouds in 
fairy-land. Suddenly she stopt, and the tears came 
into her eyes. 

" What troubles you ?" said Alala. 

She replied, " I was thinking of my poor little sis- 
ter, who is blind, and cannot see any of these won- 
derful things. She sits all alone in the dark, while 
I am so happy here." 

" You must find the Golden Water, and that will 
enable her to see," said Alala. 

"And where is the Golden Water?" inquired 
Fiamma. 

The fairies told her of a dark wood, into which 
none of them had ever entered. They said many lit- 
tle children had come down from the earth, seeking 
the Golden Water, reported to be there ; but they 
had gone into the wood, and never returned. 

"I will go," said Fiamma. 

The fairies endeavored to persuade her not to do 
it ; but she was so eager to restore her sister's sight, 
that she was afraid of nothing. So they brought her 
a vase filled with many-colored gems, and told her 
to throw them before her, to light her on the way. 
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Fl AMMA. 

They all accompanied her to the borders of the 
wood, and took a sad farewell ; for they thought 
they should never see little Fiamma again. 

The wood was so dark, that she .could not see a 
step before her. She was constantly stumbling over 
great roots, or hitting her head against the tangled 
branches. She scattered the fairy-gems before her, 
but they gave very dim light. She began to think 
she was certainly lost in an endless forest, and 
should never see daylight again ; but she summoned 
up all her courage, sang some merry songs to herself, 
and threw whole handfuls of gems on every side. 
At length, she saw a faint gleam before her, and 
heard a murmuring sound, as of waters running un- 
der the earth. Soon she came to a high mountain, 
and beneath it, in a great cave, sat a woman, who 
looked as old as the world. Her white hair hung 
over her shoulders, her blue eyes were like the win- 
ter sky, and she wove a web from rays of light, that 
glimmered through a crevice in the roof of the 
cavern. She sat in silence; only the sound of her 
weaving was heard. The web lay coiled round her 
feet, and piled up in the recesses of the cave. 
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FIAMMA. 

"I know what you wish, little girl," she said; 
"but you will have to take a long, long jour- 
ney» 

"That I will most willingly do," replied Fiamma, 
"if I may but find the Golden Water, and make 
my little sister see the beautiful things that I 
enjoy." 

"You must take one end of this Golden Web, 
and bear it round the world, while I hold the other. 
Thus the wiiole earth will be encircled w T ith light. 
When you have done this, I will fill your vase with 
Golden Water." 

" But how can I go so very far ?" asked Fiamma. 

" You will find friends as you go along ; only pro- 
ceed on your way without fear, and all will be well," 
replied the old woman. 

Fiamma took one end of the web in her hand, 
and climbed the high mountain above the cave. 
From its summit she saw the sea, and down she 
went to the shore. There lay the blue waters, 
spread far out before her, and the sun shone splen- 
didly upon them; but no boat, no living creature, 
was near. 
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F1AMMA. 

" How am I to pass over this wide ocean," she 

said ; then she sang gaily, 

" Will any great fish come out of the sea, 
And carry me over, for love of me ?" 

She heard a great spouting, and up came a whale, 
as large as a small island. " A fine ship I shall have 
all to myself!" she exclaimed, as she jumped on his 
back. Day and night they passed on, and the 
great waves rolled silently by. Now and then a 
whale-ship passed along, from which sailors would try 
to harpoon the whale ; but he only flounced his tail at 
them, and sailed proudly away. 

At length they came to the coast of Africa. The 
whale said, "I can carry you no farther, my little 
lady ; }>ut perhaps you will meet my cousin the lion, 
of whom I wish you joy." 

Fiamma did not think it a very joyful prospect ; 
for she believed he would certainly devour her. She 
walked forward rather timidly. Presently she heard 
loud roars, and up marched a lion with fiery eyes. 
Then she sang, 

" Will any great lion stride gently along, 
And give me a ride for the sake of a song?" 
16 



FIAMMA. 

" That will I," said the lion ; " and I will roar in 
time and tune." 

So she mounted his back, and sang lively songs, 
to which he roared the bass. After they had gone a 
hundred miles or so, he said, " I am very tired, and 
must take a siesta in my den ; but I will call an 
ostrich to carry you on your way." 

Then he roared very loudly, and an ostrich ap- 
peared, fluttering her small wings. Fiamma mount- 
ed her back, and was so delighted with her swift- 
ness, that she chatted very familiarly, and inquired 
particularly after her young ostriches. The great 
bird replied that she knew nothing about them, for 
she had never seen them since they left their eggs. 
Fiamma was so indignant at this want of maternal 
affection, she declared she would not ride on such a 
cold-hearted creature ; and she sprang off. The os- 
trich told her she would find it very wearisome to go 
on her way alone, but she could do as she chose. 

As the little traveler walked along, hour after 

hour, over the burning sands, she was almost sorry 

she had parted so hastily with the ostrich ; but at 

length she was greatly rejoiced by the sight of an 
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FIAMMA. 

oasis, and still more so when she found a camel lying 
there. She asked him if he would cany her over 
the desert. He replied, " Most willingly." After 
she had refreshed herself at the little fountain bub- 
bling up among the palm trees, they set forth. He 
carried her very patiently until they came to Arabia. 
There they found a phoenix, just rising from the 
ashes. 

" If you are going to the Pacific, will you carry 
this little girl ?" said the camel. 

"I am not in the habit of carrying little girls," 
replied the phoenix ; iC but this seems to be a won- 
derful little creature, and I am willing to take her 
with me." 

Fiamma put her arms round his neck, clasped 
the golden web very tightly in her hand, and away 
they went. As they passed over Tartary, all the 
people came running out of their tents, crying out, 
" See that phoenix ! What is it that shines so ? 
What does he carry on his back ?" 

Fiamma and the phoenix laughed merrily, and he 
flew by so swiftly, they could not see what it was 
that looked so like a butterfly on his back. 
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FIAMMA. 

When they came to the Pacific, the phoenix said, 
" I cannot carry you any farther, because I have 
business with the Emperor of Japan ; but I will call 
my friend the sea-serpent." 

He sang a loud song, which filled Fiamma with 
surprise, and soon she saw a line of light in the 
horizon. As it approached, she discovered the green 
head and flaming eyes of the sea-serpent. He was 
a formidable monster, and she almost dreaded to 
mount him ; but he swam along so gently, and 
waved his tail in such a playful manner, that her 
fears soon vanished, and she seated herself as quietly 
as if he were a little pony. They glided swiftly 
along, while sharks, and mermaids, and dolphins, 
and other strange monsters rose from the deep on 
every side. She had an excellent opportunity for 
studying Natural History ; for no queen was ever 
followed by such a train since the world began. 
When she arrived at the North- West Coast, she 
thanked the sea-serpent, who reared up his head and 
made her a profound bow. She bade an affectionate 
farewell to all the other monsters, and ran gaily along, 
delighted to be once more on firm land. 
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FI AMMA. 

Presently she met two little Indian boys, who said 
to her, " Where are you going, pretty little maid ?" 

When she told them, they offered to carry her 
down the river in their canoe. They entertained 
her very much, telling her about their wild way of 
living ; and she thought if it were not for the Golden 
Water, she would certainly stay and live with them. 
At last they came to cataracts and mountains, and 
could go no farther in the canoe. Then they said, 
" We will call an eagle, and he will carry you over 
to the prairies." 

They gave a loud whistle, and down came an 
eagle, that looked at Fiamma as if he wanted to eat 
her, and shook his head most resolutely, when they 
asked him to carry her over the Rocky fountains. 
But when the boys told him they would promise 
never to shoot his young eaglets if he would consent, 
he smiled grimly, and permitted Fiamma to seat her- 
self upon him. Away he went, with clanging wings. 
The little girl could not help being somewhat afraid, 
when she saw the eagle's nest on a high peak, and 
all the young eagles with heads outstretched, and 
bills wide open. But the eagle called out to them, 
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FIAMMA. 

" Go to sleep, young ones, I shall be back directly." 
He carried her safely to the prairies, then bade her 
good-bye. 

As she walked along looking at the beautiful flow- 
ers, she met a great Buffalo running about, who ex- 
claimed, "What's this? what's this?" Then the 
whole herd came tramping round her ; but she looked 
them calmly in the eyes, and said, " Horned beasts, 
I am not afraid of you. Will you please to carry me 
over the prairies ?" They were so much delighted 
with her courage, that they disputed which should 
have the honor of carrying her. She chose the 
largest and fiercest, and, mounting his back; was 
borne along triumphantly, the whole herd rushing by 
her side, a At length they came to woods, and the 
buffalo said, "Now you must dismount, my little 
maiden." So she jumped off and ran along. 

By» and by, she heard a noise, and turning round 
beheld a beautiful deer. " I have been pursuing you, 
little maiden," said he, "for I was charmed with 
your nimbleness." 

" But I am tired now," she replied. " Will you 
give me a ride, pretty deer ?" 
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Fl AMM A. 

He knelt down, and she sprang upon him, and rode 
swiftly through the great forests. Suddenly he 
stopped, and exclaimed, " There is the rail-car whis- 
tle ! I always fly when I hear that frightful sound ." 
The child slipped quickly down, and away he 
darted. 

Fiamma ran to the cars. The conductor stared at 
her, and said he could not possibly give her a seat. 
She told him that lions, and sea-serpents, and buffa- 
loes, had borne her on her way, and she thought he 
might at least be as good-natured as those wild 
beasts. But he refused, until a gentleman, who was 
standing by, offered to pay her fare. She then took 
a seat, and went rushing along, the golden web trail- 
ing on the railroad behind. The cars stopped at a 
depot, near the wood that led to fairy-land ; and she 
suddenly disappeared, unnoticed by any of the pas- 
sengers. She ran to the dark hole, jumped in, and 
alighted in fairy-land in the middle of a dance. 

The fairies all thronged round her with exclama- 
tions of joy ; but she could scarcely stop to speak to 
them, so eager was she to obtain the Golden Water. 
When she entered the gloomy wood, all became 
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FIAMMA. 

bright and joyful. The trunks of the trees were so 
transparent, that she could see the sap run up and 
down. Merry birds warbled on every bough. Bril- 
liant flowers waved to and fro in the wind, which 
seemed to be singing sweet songs to them. When 
she came to the cave, the old woman smiled kindly 
upon her, and taking the end of the web, she dipped 
it into a well of cold, deep water. Instantly it be- 
came full of little flames, which all flowed together, 
and formed a fountain of pure gold, leaping high into 
the air. She wet her hand in the fountain, and 
passed it round Fiamma's head. Immediately there 
rose a crown of little golden flames, intertwining 
themselves incessantly, with a low musical sound. 
Then she filled the vase with water, and gave it to 
Fiamma. 

Away flew the child, so delighted with her trea- 
sure, that she would not stop a moment in fairy-land. 
Ascending to the wood, she ran home as fast as her 
nimble feet would fly. 

Her little blind sister was sitting on the door-step, 
to feel the warmth of the morning sun. " Drink ! 
Amy, drink !" cried Fiamma. Amy drank from the 
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FI AMMA. 

vase, and in one moment she could see the green 
grass, the sparkling river, the bright sunshine on the 
hills, and the beautiful flowers ! Oh, how she 
skipped and bounded for joy ! 

" How glad I am I carried that web of light round 
the world !" exclaimed Fiamma. " I would have 
done it a hundred times over, for the sake of bring- 
ing all this happiness to my poor blind sister." 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

VER tall, wide-branching trees 
were seen the towers of a Crys- 
tal Palace, splendidly, shining in 
the sun-light. The trees were 
[so closely crowded that there 
was only one entrance; and 
across this were stretched 
branches firm as iron, so that they could not be 
moved from their places. Here stood many chil- 
dren, hoping to find a way to the palace ; but they 
could only peep in between the branches, and see 
the long aisle of boughs, which vanished in the dis- 
tance. It was a very lovely wood. All emerald 
and gold it seemed to be ; for the leaves were trans- 
parently green, and the sunbeams danced every- 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

where between them. Children stood there from 
morning to night. Some even staid after the stars 
shone out, hoping the night breezes might sway the 
branches aside; but, though strong winds tossed 
to and fro all other boughs in the forest, these always 
remained immoveable. 

At last some of them said they did not believe 
there was any Crystal Palace ; it was only a cloud 
hovering over the wood ; and they were so tired of 
waiting, they should go away. But little Claribel 
answered, "I think those birds, which dart out of 
the forest, singing such wonderful songs, must come 
from the Crystal Palace. I am sure it is the most 
beautiful place in the world ; so I shall wait until I 
can find my way there, if I have to wait until I have 
wings, and can fly over the trees. Meantime, I will 
plant seeds, and train vines over the trunks of the 
great oaks. Perhaps it will soften their hearts, 
and they will move aside their strong branches for 
us ; or perhaps we can climb up on vine-lad ders." 

The other children laughed at her, and said they 
would not take any care of such little insignificant 
field-flowers ; for when they should go to the Crys- 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

tal Palace, they should find others, a thousand times 
more beautiful. 

" These also are beautiful/ 9 said Claribel ; and she 
dug a garden, and collected roots and seeds from the 
fields round about, and planted them there, and 
watched them most carefully. They grew very 
slowly, but at last vines wreathed themselves round 
the huge trunks, and blue hare-bells waved in the 
breeze. The children admired her garden, but they 
themselves remained idly waiting. 

One day, as they stood watching the humming- 
birds flitting over the flowers, and now and then 
peeping into the wood, through which the morning 
sunbeams were slanting, the branches suddenly rose 
up, and formed a high open arch, through which a 
joyous child sprang forth. His dress was woven 
gold, and his smile was so sweet, that all the 
children loved him the moment they saw him. He 
held out his hand to Claribel, and said, "You are 
the little girl whose flower-bells I have heard so 
merrily* ringing. Will you come with me V 

Claribel put her hand in his, and they entered the 
forest. From every flower a butterfly flew forth, and 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

circled round them as they walked along. The most 
beautiful lighted on ClaribeFs head, as if they would 
crown her for a queen. The children at first stood 
still in astonishment ; then they also sought to enter. 
But the branches sprang back, and the way was 
barred as before. They could only peep in, and see 
the two little figures moving along through sunshine 
and shade, until they vanished amid the trees. 

As they walked hand in hand through the long 
wood-aisle, Claribel was very happy. Soft moss was 
under her feet, the broad branches bent lovingly over 
her head, many little birds with bright plumage flut- 
tered round her, filling the air with warblings. A 
white one, with rose-colored breast, lighted on her 
hand, and sang to her the sweetest song she ever 
heard. At length, Amino pointed forward, and she 
saw before her a beautiful arch, formed of rainbows 
within rainbows. In the distance, ail the bright 
colors blended into a softly radiant light. Slowly 
they moved through this magnificent arch, and came 
to a flight of broad steps, in whose pure marble their 
forms were reflected; and Claribel saw that her dress 

was woven flowers, of every form and hue, constant- 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

ly changing as the folds played round her. On and 
on they went, until at last they mounted to a stately 
gallery, surrounding the palace. One side was open ; 
the blue sky shone through white gleaming columns, 
and below lay the tree-tops stretched out like a wide 
sea. Upon the crystal wall on the other side, were 
shifting lights and shadows, and bright colors, which 
glanced to and fro, like the flames of torches flicker- 
ing in the breeze. Claribel thought she could some- 
times discern a distinct figure amidst this wild 
confusion ; but Amino said, " We must enter the 
inner room, and hear the music, which moves through 
all these motions and forms ; there we shall be able 
to perceive them more clearly ." 

They passed through lofty halls, and entered a room 
in the centre of the palace. The brilliancy of the 
noon-day sun was softened to a pearly light by a cir- 
cular window, which formed the ceiling ; and from 
the rich folds of curtains, that hung all round, a lovely 
violet hue fell upon the crystal floor. The room 
was filled with music, so delicate that it seemed 
played upon a harp of moonbeams ; yet the tones were 
full and deep. As they stood amid this mingled 
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beauty of sight and sound, tears came to Claribel's 
eyes. Amino smiled upon her, and whispered, " You 
are so happy, Claribel !" and the white bird nestled 
its head into her bosom. When they went out, the 
music followed them, and sounded through the high 
halls as they passed along. In the gallery, they found 
the dancing colors had now assumed definite shapes. 
Mountains and valleys were before them, vast deserts, 
where lions roared, wide seas, over which lonely 
ships were sailing, populous cities thronged with in- 
habitants. All was full of life and motion. The waves 
of the sea rolled on, clouds swept through the sky, 
people moved to and fro ; and when they looked 
more closely, they could perceive even their smiles 
and tears. Along the walls breathed low tunes, vary- 
ing with the changing scenes through which they 
flowed. The children looked at each other with 
beaming eyes, for they saw that an endless joy was 
before them. Day after day, they walked through 
the long galleries, gazing upon the pictured walls, and 
their sight became so keen they were continually dis- 
cerning new objects, which had before escaped their 
observation. 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

One day Claribel said, "There are many little 
children in the world, and they are not so happy as 
we are ; I wish they could all come to the Crystal 
Palace." 

" They will do so, if they will be as hopeful as you 
were, and will cultivate their simple field-flowers with 
such patient love," answered Amino. 

" But cannot we help them ?" she asked. 

" Don't you observe," said Amino, " that since we 
entered the inner room, the winds whisper more 
gently through the trees, and the songs of the birds 
are sweeter ? The children you left behind rejoice 
when they hear them, and they begin to feel sure 
they also shall find the Crystal Palace." 

" Did you live here before you came for me ?" said 
Claribel. 

" Come and I will show you how I lived," answer- 
ed^ Amino; and he led her to a place where they saw 
all the forest reflected on the wall. Many children 
were wandering about, as if seeking for something ; 
others were half hidden in the trunks of trees, some 
fast asleep, and some just leaping forth. 

" It was thus I lived in the hollow trunk of a tree," 
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said Amino. " I was fed by the birds of the air, and 
answered the little songs they sang to me, until I 
almost believed I also was a bird. But one day, bees 
brought me some honey from the flowers you planted, 
and then I could no longer remain in that dark place. 
I sprang forth, and went through the wood in search 
of you. I w T andered round and round, but could find 
no path. I was often so weary of forcing my way 
through the tangled boughs, that I sat down in despair, 
and my tears fell fast upon the ground. The sun- 
beams glanced brightly upon them, and shone so like 
gold, that I wove of them a robe and put it on. Then 
I heard the music of your flower-bells, and that guid- 
ed me through the wood until I came to you." 

Amino pointed to the entrance of the wood, and 
there Claribel saw the children with whom she had 
formerly waited. Most of them were idly sitting up- 
on the ground ; but some were planting flowers, or 
playing little tunes upon reeds they had gathered 
from the brook-side. One little girl, whom Claribel 
had loved more than all the rest, was feeding the 
birds which flocked round her. In the wood they, 
saw a boy, who had woven for himself a garment 
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from the sunbeams that shone into the moss. Amino 
said, " He will soon find the entrance. Do you see a 
joyous bird flying along from tree to tree before him ? 
He is showing him the way to the little girl who 
feeds the birds." 

The boy soon came to the entrance ; the branches 
sprang back, and he stood among the group of chil- 
dren, who all remained motionless in expectation. 
He knew not which was the one who had fed the 
birds, and he held out his hand to the nearest, who 
had never done anything but gaze into the wood. 
They entered together, and for, a while the way lay 
open before them ; but soon thick branches shot across 
the path, and they were obliged to take another di- 
rection, where they could scarcely pass among the 
crowded trees. Thus day after day they wandered 
on, and at night slept on the cold ground. Finally, 
they came near the entrance again, and all the chil- 
dren were surprised to see them. " Have you not 
found the Crystal Palace ?" they said. 

" Oh no," answered the little girl, " there is no 
Crystal Palace. It is a dreary place here. I wish I 
could come out and gather dandelions in the field." 
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Erbino, the boy with the green garment, «aw the lit- 
tle girl who had fed the birds, looking in with sad 
eyes. He wished to go out and lead her in ; but the 
branches could not be moved, and they passed on. 
Erbino let go Ellena's hand. He was obliged to walk 
by her side, but he would not smile upon her, or look 
into her face. This made Ellena very unhappy. At 
last she said, " Though I did not feed the birds when 
I stood at the entrance, I can call them round me 
and feed them now." 

Then Erbino turned his face towards her and said, 
" While you feed them I will weave myself a new 
garment ; for mine has become brown as a withered 
leaf." 

Ellena found it very difficult to gather berries for 
the birds among the thorny bushes ; and Erbino had 
to seek long amid the mosses for sunbeams to weave 
into a dress ; but at last it was finished. He gave his 
hand to Ellena, who was surrounded by her birds, 
and they walked through the wood, which opened in 
a long vista before them. 

" Now they will come here," said Claribel. But 
they looked up with a joyful smile, and passing on to 
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the place jyhere the hollow trunk had stood, a Crystal 
Palace suddenly rose before them. 

"Are there other palaces beside ours?" asked 
Claribel. 

Amino led her to a part of the gallery where she 
had not been. There she saw mirrored thousands of 
beautiful palaces, of amber, amethyst, emerald, and 
beautiful ruby-glass. One was filled with birds of 
brilliant plumage. Among the children sporting with 
them was the gentle little girl, who had so lovingly 
fed the birds outside the wood. She walked about, 
offering hair and moss, which the feathered songsters 
took from her hand, and warbled, " Thank you," in 
their sweetest tones. They were so fearless and so 
happy building their nests in that friendly world ! 

Another of the palaces contained a great variety 
of very small quadrupeds, all extremely beautiful. 
Such as milk-white squirrels, with pink eyes and large 
feathery tails ; and knowing little monkeys, no big- 
ger than kittens, all glossy green, except the soft 
white fur on their breasts, and pretty little white 
rings about their paws. 

In all these palaces were children gazing at the 
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wonderful things. In some there were only two 
or three ; in others a great number. Claribel gazed 
upon them with joyful heart, and said, "I wish all 
these children were here with us." 

" I wish so, too," said Amino. 

Then the music became sweeter and deeper ; the 
spacious halls, through which it rolled, rose to loftier 
heights, and shone with increasing splendor; the 
sound of happy voices was heard ; many, many little 
children entered with radiant countenances, and they 
all dwelt there together for ever and ever. 
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NE afternoon, little Mary 

^amused herself breaking off 

dandelions, and planting them 

in her garden; for she had a 

fancy in her head, that when 

the sun went down they would 

light up the earth in his place. 

Presently she saw her sister 

come out to sit under the 

elm tree ; and running 

up to her, she said, 

"Will you tell me a 

story ? — the longest fairy story in the whole world V 

" I will tell you one that has not come to an end 
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yet," replied her sister. " It is about a walk I had 
one May-day, All the children in the village were 
going to have a frolic in the woods, and I wanted to 
go very much; but my Aunt said I was such a little 
girl she was afraid to trust me. Cousin Fanny said 
she would take care of me, and so Aunt allowed me 
to go." 

" How old were you ?" 

" About as old as you are now." 

" I am sure I am riot so very little. The other day, 
mother let me take care of the baby on the grass." 

" But she asked me to sit at the window and watch 
over y*ou, you know." 

"Yes; but then I myself kept Leo from rolling 
over her, and pushing her down. But go on with 
the story." 

" We had a grand time playing about. The chil- 
dren were kind to me, and filled my basket for me, 
because they said I could not gather flowers myself. 
At last I saw one that seemed to me like a little white 
star; and while I staid % behind the others to pick it, 
I heard them all shouting, ' The Indians ! the Indians 

are coming !' and they came running back to where 
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I bad just pulled up my poor white flower, root and 
all. I looked up and saw some funny looking crea- 
tures with black faces and great eyes. They had 
high caps on their heads, with sticks and branches 
standing out from them in every direction. Their 
clothes were dangling about them, like the old coat 
on a scarp-crow, father made the other day. They 
looked very much like the pictures of Chimney 
Sweepers I have seen in London Cries, and I was 
not afraid of them ; but when they came near, the 
girls began to scream and run away ; and I ran with 
them. I was so small I could not keep up with the 
others, and I presently tripped over a stone and fell 
down. Some one took me up, and turning round I 
saw one of the black faces close to me. I hid my 
face in my hands and trembled all over. ' Why, 
Violet, don't you know Charlie Loring V said a voice 
I knew very well. I took down my hands, but still 
there was the dark face. He smiled, and then I knew 
it was Charlie." 

" Why, Charlie, what did you frighten us for ?" I 
said. 

He answered, 6i We did not mean to frighten you, 
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but only to have a little fun chasing the girls, and 
hearing them scream/' 

" Come along," cried Frank Osgood, another of the 
boys, with painted faces ; " if we don't run after those 
girls, they will be out of the wood, and we shall lose 
all our sport." 

Charlie seated me on a stone, and told me to sit 
still until he came back ; then they all ran off. It 
seemed to me very strange to be there all alone. 
But a little robin came hopping along, and I thought of 
the Children in the Wood. I wondered if I should die 
as they did, and whether he would cover me up with 
leaves ; and I wished I had a little brother to die 
with me. The robin flew away, and then I felt very 
lonely. I was afraid the children would forget me, 
and night would come. Every time the wind blew 
the tree so that the shadow fell over me, I was afraid 
night was coming. Presently, I heard a chirping in 
the tree, and saw a squirrel there peeping down at 
me. I wondered how such a little creature could 
take care of himself all alone in the great wood. 
When he began hopping from branch to branch, I 

thought every moment he would fall ; but he jumped 
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about as if he wanted to show me how brave he was, 
I was so much amused watching him, that I quite 
forgot how long the children had been gone. At last 
they appeared, running towards me among the trees. 
Charlie came to me, and said, "Here is my little 
Violet, as still as a mouse ! You were careless girls, 
to leave her and let her fall down ; but now she shall 
go with me ;" and he took hold of my hand and led 
me along. 

" Let us go to the cave," said Fanny. 

I kept fast hold of Charlie's hand, when she said 
that; for I had seen a picture of a great black cave 
with a lion glaring out of it. I thought there must 
be a lion in this ; but I did not dare to ask Charlie, 
for fear he would say yes. We soon came to a high 
rocky bank. Fanny called out, "This is the way!" 
aud she went before to find the path. I was frighten- 
ed for her, and called out, " Oh, cousin Fanny, don't 
go first, or the lion will eat you all up." 

The children began to laugh, and asked me if I 
thought there was a lion in the cave. I said I was 
sure there was ; for once I had seen a picture of a 
cave, and there was a lion in it, with great shining 
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eyes. They laughed still more at this ; and Charlie 
said the lion should eat him up, before he should 
touch me. I thought he was very brave. I wished 
all the girls had such a boy to take care of them. 

As the children climbed the bank, the stones were 
loosened and came rolling down upon us. Charlie 
said we would not be the last, and have such ava- 
lanches thrown upon us ; for he knew a better way. 
He took me in his arms, and carried me up the bank 
by another path. There we found a great shelving 
rock, and under it was a carpet of moss. In the 
shadow of the rock sat a lady with long golden curls. 
She wore a white dress, with a purple sash round her 
waist. She was drawing in a book, and did not see 
us. We stood still, listening to the song she was 
singing. It was about a brook that got lost in a 
meadow, and went winding about in every direction 
to find its way out. It was so very funny, that pres- 
ently Charlie laughed aloud. The lady looked up, 
and said, 

"Why, where did you come from?" 

"From the clouds, madam," answered Charlie, 
making a low bow ; and he told me to make a courtesy, 
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I did not make one, but stood wondering at the beau- 
tiful lady. The other children began to appear, one 
by one, scrambling up the side of the bank, shouting 
and talking ; but when they saw the lady, they be- 
came suddenly silent. All clustered together qt the 
mouth of the cave. 

" You look at me as if you thought I were a lion," 
she said, smiling. 

" Violet's lion !" they exclaimed, and all began to 
laugh. I was glad the lady did not know my name 
was Violet; for I thought she would laugh at me, too. 

" Are you taking a likeness of the woods ?" said 
one of the girls. 

" No, I am drawing a picture to a story I was 
thinking about," she replied. 

" May we see it ?" they asked ; and some of the 
children went near. " Why, it is a fairy picture ! Is 
it not a very pretty story ?" 

" I will tell it to you, and you shall judge for your- 
selves, if you like," answered she. 

"Oh, that will be good!" they said, and seated 

themselves on the moss round her. I sat as near to 

her as I dared to go ; but when I put out my foot 1 
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drew it directly back, for it almost touched her white 
dress. 

" You all know what fairies are ?" she said. 

" Oh, yes," they replied. I did not know ; but I 
did not tell her so. 

She told a long story, some of which I could under- 
stand, about little creatures with wings flying to and 
fro, and children following them through the woods, 
and silver palaces, and dances by moonlight, and 
playing hide-and-go-seek among the flowers, and all 
sorts of fine things. I sat there with my eyes fixed 
steadily upon her all the time. When she had done, 
the children said it was the best fairy story they ever 
heard. 

Then she turned towards me, and said, u You look 
at me as if you wished to enchant me." 

I did not know what enchantment meant. I 
thought perhaps she did not like to have me look at 
her so much, and I blushed and looked down. " Come 
to me, little Violet," said the lady. I wondered how 
she knew my name. When I looked up, she was 
smiling and holding out her arms to me. I put my 
hand in hers, and she drew me close to her ; I play- 
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ed with her curls, and the bright purple breast-pin 
she wore. 

" Was it such a one as mother wears V 9 said Mary. 

" Yes, just such a one. I had never seen one like 
it before. I thought there was almost as much light 
in it as in the lady's eye, and that she must certainly 
be a fairy. At last, I said, " I want to whisper to 
you." She bent down her face, and I whispered so 
that the others might not hear, €€ Are you a fairy V 9 

" If I were a fairy, what should you wish V 9 she 
asked. 

" Oh, to live with you always," I replied. 

" And would you leave your own mother V 9 

I began to cry ; for I remembered how, only a lit- 
tle while before, I had seen my mother lying on the 
bed looking very pale. She had kissed me, and said 
she wished she could take her little Violet with her ; 
for I should be a poor orphan. Then she was very 
still ; and they carried her away, and said I should 
never see her again. 

" What, your mother !" said Mary. " What do you 
mean?" 

" Let me go on, and you will understand." 
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The lady laid my head upon her breast, and said, 
" Has this little child no mother ?" Fanny told 
her about my mother's dying. She bent her head 
down upon mine, and I felt tears fall on my hands. 
Presently she began to sing in a very low voice. It 
was a song about a child, who had lost her brother ; 
and she went through the fields asking the grasshop- 
pers, the birds, and the flowers, if they knew where 
he was. At night, she lay down on the ground, and 
it seemed to her as if her brother floated in the air, 
between her and the stars. I did not hear the end, 
for I fell asleep. I do not know why ; I suppose it 
was because I was so tired with my long walk ; or 
because it sounded like the lullaby my mother used 
to sing to me. When I woke, a beautiful face was 
bending over me, and I thought it was the angel I 
hajd been dreaming of; but the lady smiled, and then 
I knew it was she. She had a wreath of wild ane- 
mones round her head ; and I said, " You have on a 
crown." She took my hand and placed it on my own 
head. I found I also had a wreath of flowers. She 
smiled and said, " I am queen of the fairies, and you 
are my child." The girls called me to go home, for 
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the sun was setting ; so the lady kissed me, and said, 
" Good-bye, little Violet ; I shall see you again soon." 

All that night I dreamed about a cave and a beau- 
tiful princess with golden hair. The next day, I for- 
got my doll, and my grey kitten, and would even 
scarcely speak to my cousin Fanny. I wandered 
about from room to room, looking out of the windows, 
fancying every bird that flew by was a fairy coming 
to see me. At last, I went to the door, and stood 
there wondering if I could find my way to the cave ; 
for I thought the lady would still be there. Just then, 
a carriage with two white horses, shining with brass, 
came to the door. : I ran into the house calling out, 
" Oh, Fanny, come and see ! Here is a carriage from 
fairy-land, with silver horses covered with gold." 

" A carriage at our door !" exclaimed my aunt. 
" Sure enough there is ! Who can be coming here, 
I wonder." 

But I knew very well ; for I. saw the lady walking 
up the path. I ran to her, and throwing my arms 
round her, exclaimed, " My beautiful fairy !" 

She gave me her hand arid I led her into the house. 
She said she wished to speak to my aunt, and told 
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me to go out on the door-step and play with her dog. 
" Call him Leo/ 9 she said, as I shut the door. " Leo f 
Leo !" I cried, and a great black dog came bounding 
up to me. I was almost frightened, for I had never 
seen such a large dog before ; but when he laid down 
on the step, I patted his head, and he licked my hand 
very gently. He looked into my face with such wist- 
ful eyes, that I said, " Are you hungry, Leo ?" and 
I brought him a piece of bread. He ate it from my 
hand, and it made me laugh to have his great teeth 
so near my fingers. At last I thought I would see if 
he would bite me ; and I put my hand into his mouth. 

"Why, Violet, what are you doing?" said my 
aunt's voice behind me. 

" You see she is not afraid of strangers," said the 
lady. u Will you go to ride with me, Violet ?" 

I sprang into her arms. She told me to bid my 

aunt good-bye, and carried me to the carriage. I sat 

there by her side, and we rode along very fast, and 

all the houses and trees seemed running away from 

us. She kept looking at me and smiling. I was so 

happy that I wanted to ride all over the world, and 

never stop. But I was glad when we did stop; for it 
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was in a garden full of flowers and trees ; and just 
where trees were tallest, stood a house covered with 
vines. The large windows shone like crystal, and I 
thought we had come to a fairy palace. 

Under the high columns sat a gentleman with a 
book in his h&nd, full of bright colored pictures. He 
kissed me, and said, "Is this our little Violet?" 
Then the lady took me by the hand, and said I 
should go to her room. It was full of curtains and 
paintings, and beautiful images. I did not look at 
them much, for the lady opened a door into the pret- 
tiest little room I ever saw. On the walls were 
figures of children playing together ; on the floor was 
a carpet covered with gay flowers ; and there was 
such a cunning white bed in the corner, that I won- 
dered what beautiful little girl slept there. The lady 
told me to hang my bonnet on a nail. I looked round 
for the little girl's bonnet, and thought perhaps she 
had gone to walk ; or perhaps her bonnet was pret- 
tier than n#ne, and was put away nicely in the closet. 

After supper I went up stairs again to go to bed. 
All the while the lady was undressing me, I looked 
at the moonlight that fell on the white bed, and 
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thought perhaps the moon knew the little girl who 
slept there. When the lady put me into it I was 
very happy. She bent over me so that her long curls 
touched my face, and kissed me good-night. I look- 
ed up at the moon, and she seemed to smile upon me 
like the lady. 1 thought I should lie awake all night 
looking at her; but she moved slowly along, and 
soon I could see her no more. Her light fell upon the 
pillow beside me; sometimes it seemed as if that 
other little girl were lying there asleep ; then it was 
the moonlight again; then it was a fairy; and then 
1 fell asleep. 

When I woke in the morning, I saw a child's frock, 
covered with rose-buds, hanging on a chair. I guess- 
ed that other little girl was named Amy, and that she 
would presently come in. to put it on. I looked 
round for my old brown gown, but I could not see it 
any where. I was quite sure Amy was the little 
girl's name ; for I had heard the gentleman say, at 
supper time, that Amy would come homelo-morrow. 
When the door opened, I expected she would walk 
in; but it was the lady, who came and threw a 
whole handful of daudelions over me. " Wake up, 
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little Violet!" she said; "Here are your cousins 
come to see you." I sprang up, for I thought Fanny 
and Jenny had come ; and I wanted to show them 
all the beautiful things. She laughed, and said dan- 
delions were cousins to a violet. She asked me if I 
would like to be a water-lily ; and then she put me 
into a great tub full of water. Afterward she dressed 
me in the pretty dress. I ran to the glass, and asked 
her if she did not think the birds would love me now, 
arid not fly away from me, as they did before. Pres- 
ently I heard somebody down stairs say, "Why, 
Amy! have you come? Run up and see Ellena. 
JSbe has a little Violet up stairs." 

Then I heard a child's voice say, "I have; my 
hands full of violets." 

" Yes ; but there is a living one up stairs," they 
said. 

" A little girl, do you mean ? How old is she ?" 

" About five, I should think. She has come to live 
here always, and be Ellena's little daughter." 

"Oh, that is good! I will give her all my dolls. 
I have been wonderingj|^l ^ could do with them; 
for I am too old to plg^pth them any more myself." 
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Then Amy came running up stairs, and took hold of 
my hand. " I am so glad to have you here !" she 
said. " You must come and see what a nice house I 
have for my dolls. I will give them all to you ; for 
I am quite an old lady now." • 

I did not think she was very old, though she was 
taller than I was. I hoped she would play in the 
doll-house with me ; but the lady said we must first 
go down to breakfast. While we were eating, I 
kept looking at her, as she sat at the bead of the 
table, and I wondered if her hair was pure gold. I 
thought if she were really a fairy, she would have 
wings. At last, I slid down from my chair, and ran 
round behind her to take a peep. There were no 
wings to be seen, and I stood by her, looking up in 
her face. 

" Well, Violet, what are you thinking about?" she 
said. 

" If you were a fairy, wouldn't you have wings ?" 
I inquired. 

" Some fairies fly about on butterflies," replied she, 
smiling. 

" And do you ride on butterflies ?" I asked. 
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The gentleman laughed aloud, and said, " Violet 
must have a flower to reward her for that question." 
So he gave me a fragrant white blossom from a glass 
full of flowers, standing near him. 

" That is a Lily of the Valley," said the lady. 
" Wave it to and fro, and try whether you can hear 
the little bells ring/' I tried to make them ring ; 
but I could hear no sound. 

€t Did you ever hear them ring ?" I asked. 

" Sometimes, when the wind has blown over them 
in the moonlight/' she replied. I thought I would 
go into the garden when the moon shone, and per- 
haps I might hear them, too. But at night, I was so 
tired, I forgot all about it. 

" And was the lady really a fairy ?" asked little 
Mary. 

" Is that lady walking in the fields a fairy ?" said 
Violet. 

" Oh, no ; that is our mother." 

" She has golden hair, and her name is Ellena ; 
and she has a younger sister, Amy." 

" Oh, now I guess. So she was the fairy you found 
at the cave. Was she my mother, then ?" 
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i€ No. You were born three or four years after. 
When you came, she said you should be my little 
sister." 

" Then you are not really and truly my sister ?" 

" No. But you will love me just as well, w r ill you 
not ?" 

" Oh, yes indeed. I love you dearly, dearly " 
She threw her arms round Violet's neck, and kissed 
her again and again. 

" After all," said she, " I should have liked it 
better if it had turned out that my mother was a real 
fairy." 
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V^* v ERTRUDE was one day 

f /^~. playing in the garden, 
"^ when a fairy whispered 

in her ear, " Some time I will give 
you a beautiful thing." She was 
startled with joy by the sweet voice, 
and stood still, looking through the 
air, to see where it came from ; 
but the fairy had vanished, and she did not know 
whence she came, or whither she went. From that 
time forward, Gertrude was hoping to see the fairy 
again, and wondering what the beautiful thing could 
be, which she was going to give her. Sometimes, 
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when she was laughing and frolicking wi*h her play- 
mates, she would suddenly stop, and gaze wistfully up 
into the bright clouds ; but they would melt away, 
and leave only the blue sky shining before her. 
When the old nurse collected all the children round 
her to hear stories, she would listen with delight to 
the legends of fairies, who rode upon moon-beams, or 
danced on the waves of the sea ; but she was always 
expecting some more wonderful story. When she 
asked the old nurse why she did not tell her some- 
thing different, she would reply that she did not 
know any others : and she thought these were pretty 
enough for any little girl to hear. Thus she could 
never learn what she wanted from her. 

She had a garden in which she worked quite 
diligently, because she liked to have lovely flowers 
growing there. Often, while digging in the earth, 
she thought she heard low sounds under the roots of 
the plants. She was always eagerly hoping a fairy 
would pop out ; but no fairy appeared. 

At length, she lost all pleasure in play and w T ork, 
and passed her time in looking listlessly out of the 
window at the distant mountains. Her mother saw 
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she did not enjoy herself, as the other children did. 
She loved her very much, and wished to do some- 
thing to make her happy ; so she told her she would 
take her a journey. Gertrude was delighted ; for 
she thought she should like to go all over the world, 
in search of the fairy's promised gift. 

In the first city to which they went, they entered 
a cathedral. Gertrude was filled with awe by the 
solemn aisles, the sun-light that streamed in through 
the richly painted windows, and the grand organ- 
music slowly rolling on the air. She went every 
day, and watched the sunlight gliding from column 
to column, or stood beneath the shadow of the 
arches, listening to the music. But one day, a sud- 
den sadness came over her, and she said, " It seems 
to me like a dark cave ; and I have never, never 
heard the fairy-whisper here." So she left the ca- 
thedral, and asked her mother to carry her some- 
where else. 

Then they went to a city where there were long 
galleries of pictures and statues ; and here she wan- 
dered about as in a land of enchantment. While she 
looked on the pictured faces and scenes, where bright 
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colors softly blended, she loved to imagine stories for 
them. She walked through stately halls, where 
marble statues stood silently, and would gaze for 
hours upon them ; but at last she exclaimed, " They 
are most beautiful; but always still, still! I want 
something full of life and motion/' 

Her mother took her to a splendid theatre. Here 
she saw graceful dancers, who seemed to fly over the 
stage, and funny comedies, that made her laugh, and 
exciting tragedies, which made her shudder and 
weep, until she scarcely knew where she was. But 
when she went home at night to her little quiet bed, 
she would say to herself, "It was not real. It was 
not true. The actors did not fed it." The next day, 
all the people about her seemed very tame, because 
they were not always falling in love, or doing some 
grand heroic thing. She wanted to leave them all. 
She asked her mother to go among mountains, and 
torrents, and wild beautiful scenes of nature. 

They went to a castle near a lake, hidden among 
high mountains. She ran boldly about among the 
waterfalls, chased the chamois over the rocks, looked 
down steep precipices, and climbed high peaks, 
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where she could stand in the broad sunlight, gazing 
over wide countries. She roamed about from morn* 
ing to night, and for a while was perfectly happy. 
At last she began to listen in the wind for the fairy's 
voice ; but the wind flew silently on its way. She 
threw stones among the rocks, but only the echo re- 
turned to her. Mountain brooks gushed joyfully at 
her feet, but no fairy whisper did she hear. She said 
to her mother, "I am tired of wandering about. 
What shall I do ?" Her mother asked her if she 
would like to study, to learn something about all the 
wonderful forms around her. She answered, "Oh 
yes, oh yes !" for she thought to herself, " Now I 
shall find out where the beautiful thing is hidden/' 

She read many books, which told her how the 
mountains were formed, strata above strata; how 
many miles distant were the stars, that shone down 
upon them ; how the sunlight, that played in the foaqfi 
of the torrents, was full of bright colors ; what the 
little flowers were named, that grew in the clefts of 
the rocks ; but none of them told her where the fairy 
dwelt, or where the beautiful thing might be found. 
Then she said to her mother, " I wish I had some 
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children to play with. I am tired of these old tedi- 
ous books. They never tell me what I want to know ; 
and when I call out to the mountains and the 
torrents, they never make me any answer." 

Her mother sent for some children to stay at the 
castle, and they all had a fine time together. They 
sailed in the boat, they climbed among the rocks, 
they went about making discoveries, and brought 
home many curiosities. There was one among them 
whom Gertrude loved more than all the rest. They 
often strayed together through sunny valleys, listen- 
ing to the songs of brooks, and telling each other 
stories of fairies who dwell among flowers. One 
evening, they sailed together in the little boat on the 
lake, and the moonlight was so lovely, it made Ger- 
trude long more than ever for the beautiful thing that 
had been promised her. She told her friend about 
it ; but the little girl only laughed, and said it was a 
foolish dream. After that, Gertrude did not like to 
be with her so well as before, and often left all her 
companions to wander away by herself. At length 
she said, " Neither my mother nor the children can 
tell me where the beautiful thing is to be found ; but 
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perhaps somebody can ; and I will go and ask every 
one I meet." 

She descended the plain at the foot of the moun- 
tain, and seating herself at the corner where four 
roads meet, she held out her hand to every one who 
passed by. She did not tell them what her hope was, 
because she thought they would question her, and 
laugh at her ; but she believed some of them would 
know what she wanted, and give it to her. They 
wondered to see her sitting there, and sometimes 
offered her a piece of bread ; but no one spoke of the 
beautiful thing. Then she said, " I will go all round 
the world, and find it for myself." So, like a little 
pilgrim, she wandered many miles. Great clouds of 
dust whirled round her, so that she was almost 
blinded ; but she thought she must walk in the road, 
because she believed it would lead to famous places, 
where her treasure might be found. 

Being very tired of the dust and the people who 
went chattering by, she turned at last into a little 
by-path leading through the fields. Presently she 
saw a crimson bird fly out of a dark wood and soar 
up into the sky, filling the air with his song. " Did 
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he have his nest in that gloomy forest ? Then I will 
go in, and perhaps such a joyous song will also be 
given to me." Saying this, she entered among the 
thick trees, and was soon so lost amid their tangled 
branches and crowded trunks, that she could not find 
her way out. It grew darker and darker, for night 
was coming on, and the wind sighed so sadly round 
her, it seemed as if her heart would break. She lay 
down on the roots of a great oak. A few moonbeams 
penetrated the foliage, and shone on her eyes full of 
tears. The moon pitied the little wanderer, and 
soothed her to sleep. She dreamed that the fairy 
fluttered before her, and pointed forward with a lov- 
ing smile ; and suddenly waking, she started up full 
of joy. But now it was midnight. The young moon 
had vanished, and the cold dews chilled her to the 
heart. Then she said, " I will go on, on, night and 
day. If I stay here, I shall die in the gloomy wood/' 
On she went, amid great boughs that seemed like 
the arms of giants stretched forth to imprison her. 
After a time she saw in the distance a twinkling light. 
It appeared and disappeared, amid the great trunks 
of the trees, as she walked towards it, and she thought 
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it might be only a Will o' the Wisp. But at last it 
shone steadily before her, and she discovered that it 
came from a little old hut. She knocked, and a voice 
said, " Come in." She entered, and found an old 
woman spinning most diligently, though it was mid- 
night, and every one else was at rest. The little girl 
thought her face was stern, and her voice harsh ; but 
she told her she could not find her way, and asked 
leave to stay there all night. 

" To-night, and many a night, unless you want to 
be lost in the wood ; for you n^ver can find your way 
out," answered the old woman. 

Gertrude felt very sad to hear this ; but she was so 
tired, she lay down on the floor and soon fell asleep. 
The old woman waked her early in the morning, and 
said, "Jump up and help me spin; you must work 
hard if you live here." 

Gertrude looked out into the wood, and shuddered 
when she saw how gloomy it appeared, even in the 
morning. No trace of a path was to be seen any- 
where, and scarcely a glimpse of blue sky shone 
through the trees. She concluded she had better 

stay in the hut, and perhaps the fairy would come 
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some time and show her the way through the forest. 
With tears in her eyes, she began to spin at a great 
wheel, which stood beside the old woman's wheel. 
For many days and nights did they spin together all 
the time. Every now and then, a green parrot in a 
cage called out, " Pretty Poll ! Pretty Poll !" but t|ie 
old woman never spoke a word. The sun never 
shone in, the winds moaned in the branches and beat 
them against the roof, and it seemed to Gertrude the 
most dismal place in the World. 

At last, she could bear it no longer. She thought 
she must make the old woman talk to her, even if her 
voice were harsh and her words unkind ; so she ask- 
ed why she was always spinning there. 

The old woman answered, in a somewhat pleasanter 
tone than before, "I am under the spell of an en- 
chanter. I have had to spin all day and all night, for 
many weary years ; but now you have learned to 
spin so well, I can share the work with you, and we 
will each spin half the time." From that time for- 
ward, she allowed the little girl half the day to sleep, 
and she herself also could take some rest. This made 
her much kinder, and she often allowed Gertrude to 
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go into the wood for a walk. The child was very 
glad to do so, because she was eager to find some 
way that would lead her out. She often climbed 
into the trees, to see if she could discern the country 
beyond. But one day she said to herself, " Shall I 
go away, and leave this poor old woman to spin all 
the time ? She works so hard, ought I not to help 
her V 9 She knew not what to do ; and her tears fell 
into the little rill by which she was sitting. She 
thought to herself that the brook staid in the dark 
forest, and watered the roots of trees that prevented 
the sunbeams from shining upon it ; though it might 
have run sparkling through the open fields. " I will 
be as kind as the brook," said she. 

She returned more contentedly to the hut, and 
from that time did all she could to make the old 
woman happy. She often spun more than her own 
share, in order to leave her more time to rest, and to 
read in a great book, over which she was always 
poring when she had a moment to spare. 

A few days after this, while she was spinning, she 
thought she heard low music mingled with the whir- 
ring of the wheel. She listened very eagerly and 
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soon distinguished a little melody, so sad and sweet 
that it brought the tears into her eyes. It was re- 
peated over and over again, and she imitated it until 
she bad caught the tune and could hum it to herself. 
When she went into the wood she sang it as she 
walked along, and it seemed as if the murmuring of 
the brook, and the whispering of the wind among the 
trees, answered her. 

From that time forward, the spinning-wheel was 
always musical ; and every day the tunes became 
clearer and more joyful. Gertrude thought of little 
songs adapted to the tunes. These she sang to her- 
self from morning to night, and was so happy, she 
seemed like a sunbeam wherever she went. The 
wood had become full of life to her now, for every- 
thing answered her voice. She could understand the 
songs of the birds, and they told her of all they saw 
as they flew over the earth. Even the grass-blades 
whispered strange things as she passed. She won- 
dered that all had been so silent before. It seemed 
strange, too, that however loudly it sounded, the old 
woman never seemed to hear the beautiful music that 
filled all the air. But one day, as they were both 
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spinning together, and Gertrude was singing very 
gaily, the old woman said, " Hark ! is that a bird 
flying by ?" Gertrude smiled, and went oil singing. 
"Why, is it you, Gertrude ? How sweetly you sing !" 
The old woman listened to her with great delight, and 
asked where she had learned that beautiful song. 
Gertrude told her to listen to the wheels, and per- 
haps she also would hear a sweet tune. She listened, 
but said she could hear nothing except the incessant 
whirring. Then Gertrude sang a most merry song, 
and said, "That is the way the whirr, whirr, sounds 
to my ears." 

From this time, the old woman wished to hear 
Gertrude sing almost all the day. The stern ex- 
pression passed away from her face, and she became 
so cheerful and good-natured, the little girl thought 
she should be willing to live with her all her life. 
By degrees, the old woman also came to hear music 
in the whirring of the wheels; and though she could 
not herself sing the tunes, spinning was no longer a 
tedious task to her. They were both surprised when 
the parrot began to whistle lively airs ; and it was a 
great relief to them, for they were very tired of hear- 
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ing her continually calling out, " Pretty Poll ! Pretty 
Poll!" 

One day, when the old woman was telling Ger- 
trude traditions of things that happened before the 
flood, a fairy floated into the hut, and said to Ger- 
trude, " You have been such a good industrious girl, 
you may now go home to your mother, and her beau- 
tiful castle." 

" But shall I leave the old woman alone, to do all 
the spinning ?" said she. 

" You will find a spinning-wheel there, with which 
you can spin every day," replied the fairy. "You 
must tell all the people you meet of the music that 
sounds through the wheels, and ask them to come 
here to help the old woman, and learn sweet songs 
from the busy whirr." 

" But they will not like to come to this dark for- 
est," said Gertrude. 

" Tell them how you lived here, and how all things 
by degrees became musical. Sing your most beauti- 
ful songs to them, and some of them will come," an- 
swered the fairy. 

The old woman was very sorry to have Gertrude 
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go, for she loved her as if she had been her own 
child. But Gertrude said, " I will ask my mother's 
leave, and will soon come and bring you to our castle 
to live." The old woman shook her head, and an- 
swered, " I shall never live in a castle." 

Gertrude easily found her way through the forest; 
for music sounded in the air before her, and now 
and then, sunlight streamed through the leaves and 
made a bright path for her feet. When she came 
home to the castle, her mother was rejoiced to see 
her, for she had long since given her up for lost. She 
asked where she had been all this time. Gertrude 
answered in songs, describing her wanderings, the 
gloomy forest, the old woman, the parrot, and the 
spinning-wheels that became so musical. 

Ci This old woman has been very good to you," 
said her mother. " Should you like to have her come 
and live with you ?" 

" Oh yes, indeed !" said Gertrude. " I told her I 
would come for her if you would allow it." 

A few days after, as she was setting off in search of 
her old friend in the forest, she met at the gate the 
fairy, who said, "The old woman cannot live in a 
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castle, till all the people here are willing to do their 
share of the spinning." 

Gertrude went to them all and told them what 
beautiful music sounded in the spinning-wheel, and 
how pleasant they would find it, if they would only 
try, and how the poor old woman lived all alone in 
the dark forest ; and she begged them all just to spin 
a little every day. At first, they were unwilling, and 
said it would be very tedious. But Gertrude sang 
so sweetly about the musical-wheel, and talked so 
coaxingly, they at last consented. 

Then she brought the old woman to the castle, 
and every day they all spun together for a while. 
Now the music of the wheels was richer than ever, 
and resounded through all the castle. They who 
lived in it were happier than they had ever been 
before. But though they heard the music, none of 
them could sing such sweet and joyful songs as Ger- 
trude did. 

Wherever she went, she found some new delights. 
When she saw a picture, she felt that the painter 
had heard the same music, and painted melodies 
he loved. The flowers, the waves, the mountains, 
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were her friends. She never felt lonely among them. 
Her little companions were always rejoiced to be 
with her, and in their merry laughs and plays she 
could hear sweet tones which she had never observed 
in them before. Wherever she went she was loved, 
and she loved every thing, and was happy from 
morning to night Now she knew very well what 
the beautiful thing was the fairy-whisper had prom- 
ised her. 
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HY Willie, what makes you 
look so sad ?" said his father to 
Willie Merrill, who was sitting 
with the Arabian Nights open 
before him, gazing upon the opposite wall, as if lost 
in a dream. 

" Oh dear !" answered Willie, " I do wish I lived 
in a golden palace, full of courts, and sparkling foun- 
tains, and long galleries adorned with columns and 
statues. I am so tired of this small house with 
brown walls, and brown chairs, and nothing beauti- 
ful about it." 

" Look out of the window, my son, and see how 
splendidly the sunlight streams over the fields, the 
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woods, and the river. Is n't this more beautiful than 
any thing in a golden palace could be ? I have no- 
ticed you have been a very discontented boy of late, 
though you have so many pleasant things to enjoy. 
You must not be like the black crows, that fly about 
complaining in the blue air; or like the owls, that 
think there is no sunshine because they only come 
out when it is dark. Be rather like the larks, that 
start up from their nests to welcome the sun, and 
sing joyous songs to him from morning to night. To- 
morrow you may wander about all day in the sunny 
fields, and when you come home at night you can 
tell me if you have not seen something as fine as a 
golden palace/' 

Willie was quite delighted to think he should have 
a whole day to ramble about wherever he pleased : 
and he left his blinds open when he went to bed, 
that he might wake up at sunrise. He was wakened 
very early by the songs of birds, which seemed to be 
all joyfully calling to him to come out and flit through 
the woods with them. There was but a faint light 
in the east. Gradually it became brighter and 
brighter, until the sky was flushed with rose-color 
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and gold ; then suddenly the sun sprang up from be* 
hind a hill. The light fell upon the tops of the trees, 
crept slowly down along their branches and trunks, 
and at length shone broadly over the fields, with here 
and there long shadows from the groves and hillocks 
stretching across. 

Willie ran to the river and sprang in where the 
sunbeams sparkled, and the waves danced merrily in 
the morning light, as if to give it a welcome. After 
swimming about a little while, he went into the 
house and dressed himself very neatly ; for he saw 
the sun shining through a white lily in his sister's 
garden, as he passed by, and be wished to be as fair 
as the lily was. 

After breakfast Willie had the knives to scour, as 
usual. He thought he ought not to do any work 
when he had been promised the whole day for ram- 
bling about ; but his mother told him if he did not 
scour them, Alice would have to do it, and then she 
could not give her a music lesson, for which she 
should be very sorry. Willie took the knives, saying, 
u If I were a prince in a golden palace, I should not 
have to scour knives in a dark cellar." But through 
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the cellar window, a few sunbeams shone on the 
steel knives, and he flourished one over his head, 
fancying himself a king with a glittering sword. 
Presently, he heard Alice playing a tune on the piano. 
He whistled an accompaniment, and merrily kept 
time with his scouring. Fortunately, it was a quick 
tune, so the knives were soon done, and he seized 
his cap to run off. 

" No lessons for me to-day !" he called out to Alice, 
who was studying busily. 

"Look here, is not this good?" answered Alice, 
holding up Plutarch's Lives. 

Willie lingered a moment, for it was a book he had 
long been wishing to read ; but he said, " Another 
day for that ;" and sprang down the steps. 

Buttercups, buttercups everywhere! how bright 
they shone all over the fields ! Willie was delighted. 
" What pretty creatures you are, little darlings of the 
sunlight," exclaimed he ; " and I am to be a child of 
the sun, too, to-day!" He nestled himself down 
among them, gazing up into the blue air through their 
glistening yellow leaves ; and it seemed to him as if 
he were borne along the sky in a golden boat. Some- 
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times a white cloud floated slowly by, as if an angel 
came to peep in, and see what the child was doing 
there. Sometimes a bird fluttered over him, quite 
unconscious that any one was near ; and seeing bright 
eyes peering out through the grass, flew startled 
away. The crickets were merrily singing, the winds 
whispered through the long grass-blades, and every- 
thing was so friendly and happy, that Willie thought 
he should like to lie in the field all day. But as the 
sun mounted higher, it shone straight into his eyes, 
and he could not bear its splendor ; so he sprang up, 
and ran to the river's edge. He found his boat tied 
to a tree, swayed hither and thither by the wind and 
tide. He thought it would be fine sport to float on 
the sunny stream, so he unfurled his white sails, and 
away he went. The waves plashed against the sides 
of the boat, and sparkled so brilliantly far and wide, 
that the water seemed full of diamonds. He dipped 
some up in his hand, but they slipped away between 
his fingers. "Oh pretty diamonds, why don't you 
stay ?" said he, €€ and then I should have my fingers 
covered with shining rings." 

Soon it became quite calm, and he took his oars to 
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row. Every time he lifted them from the water they 
glanced like silver, and he fancied himself a bird 
plying his way through the air with long silver wings. 
Then he peeped into the great bubbles that floated 
by, and saw the oaks and maples upon the shore re- 
flected in them, like little fairy trees; his own face 
was among them, with the sun shining over his head 
like a crown, and he said, " I am Oberon, the fairy- 
king of woods and streams ; and that is far better 
than being a common king in a palace of gold." 

But presently the bubbles melted away, and he 
saw his own reflection upon the bottom of the river, 
among the dried leaves that had fallen in there, year 
after year. He gazed on it with wonder ; for it was 
as if the Spirit of the River were looking at him, and 
bidding him come down there, and dwell among the 
great branches and blue sky, which seemed to lie far 
under the bed of the river, and to be a beautiful rfew 
world there below. Presently a breeze sprang up, 
and all the images vanished ; for the light flowed like 
waves of gold under the water. And now a- great 
many fishes came swimming by, and he chased them 
about wherever they went, saying, " These are my 
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beautiful rainbow fish. They are all enchanted prin- 
cesses ; and if I can but strike them with my oar, 
they will resume their former shape !" But the fishes 
did not appear to care about being changed into prin- 
cesses ; for they all swam away as fast as they could. 

Now he saw some queenly water-lilies growing 
along the shore. The wild roses on the bank were 
merrily nodding to them, and now and then scatter- 
ed rose-petals over their large white blossoms. Wil- 
lie said, " I will gather only one, and put it in the 
bow of my boat, that she may be called the Water 
Lily. The others I will leave, because the roses are 
their sisters, and they love to whisper and kiss each 
other." 

As the Water Lily sailed along, a sturgeon sprang 
out of the water, then disappeared, making an arch 
of glittering water-drops in the air and a loud splash- 
ing sound. Willie remembered a pretty poem he had 
read, of a Culprit Fay, who was sent to catch a drop 
from the sturgeon's bow, in a tiny flower-cup. As he 
floated along, he imagined all kinds of strange stories 
about the nodding branches, the swift lights reflected 
from the river, the birds that hovered above him, 
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and the blue-flies that flashed like living jewels in 
the air. 

Suddenly, a loud cry startled him. A kingfisher 
darted out of the wood, dipped her wings in ths wa- 
ter, and flew back into the thick foliage. 

" That was a wild little fairy," said he, " whom a 
great giant holds prisoner in a hollow trunk. She es- 
caped for a moment, but has flown back, because she 
was afraid he would seek for her." 

Then he saw a wild duck sitting in the most serene 
manner under the arched roots of an old stump, half 
fallen into the water, looking like a little hermit in a 
cave. When he approached, the duck scuffled along 
•the water, dived down, reappeared at some distance, 
and swam out of sight round a bend in the river. 

Now he heard a chirping sound, like the cry of a 
bird, only sharper and quicker ; and he soon saw a 
frolicsome squirrel skipping about from tree to tree. 
"Ob, if I could only catch you," he said, "just to 
peep into your bright eyes, and see your long bushy 
tail ; and then I would let you go again." He push- 
ed his boat to the shore, and sprang up into the tree. 
The squirrel went hopping from branch to branch, as 
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If to lure him to a merry chase; but whenever Wil- 
lie put out his hand, he leaped off to another bough. 
At last, he ran down the tree to hide himself in his 
hole. . Willie climbed to the top of the tree, and 
found it q fine thing to sit up there, and be swayed 
hither and thither by the wind. It was like being 
in a ship rising and falling with the waves at sea. 
He felt like a bird high up in the air, and thought he 
had never been so near the sun before. A great 
white-headed eagle flew over, and he called out, 
" Oh, come and take me, thou magnificent eagle, and 
carry me all over the world !" But the eagle sailed 
slowly away, and disappeared in the blue air. 

Willie descended, somewhat disappointed that the 
eagle had paid no attention to his wishes, but he soon 
consoled himself by walking out to the end of a strong 
branch, and sitting there with his feet hanging over 
the river. He took off his shoes, and every time the 
branch bent down in the wind, his feet dipped into 
the water. He laughed when he felt the cool waves, 
and said they were Water-Spirits, putting out their 
little cold hands for him, but they should not seize 
him. Then he threw leaves down, and watched them 
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whirling round and round, until they lighted on the 
water, and sailed away like a fleet of ships. But 
now the sun was so high, he thought it must be din- 
ner-time ; so he sprang into his boat and sailed home, 
singing a song to the waves as he went. 

When he went into the house he could not find 
anybody, and began to wonder where all the people 
were. He thought perhaps they had all gone off to 
wander about in the sunshine, and he should not have 
any dinner ; but Alice presently ran in, saying, " Oh, 
Willie, I am glad you have come at last. Father 
and mother have gone away, and we are going to 
have our dinner in the garden." 

Willie went out with her, and found a little table 
in the grape-arbor, with currants and bread upon it. 
" Is n't it fine ?" said Alice. " See how the light 
flickers in through the grape-leaves all over the white 
table cloth ! and how pretty the red and white cur- 
rants look in the little basket trimmed with trailing 
myrtle." 

" Quite a fairy repast, Alice," replied Willie ; and 
seizing the basket he held it up at arm's length, say- 
ing, "These beautiful gems were given to me by 
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Solumnio, the Enchanter of the Sun, to hang 
upon my bushes ; and I cannot let you have any of 
them." 

Alice held up the plate of bread and said, €t Give 
me some of your gems, and I will give you some of 
this food, made by the famous enchantress, Alice 
Merrill, from grains of gold presented to her by 
Erdetta, Enchantress of the Earth. It was powder- 
ed into fine dust by Hummolette, Magician of the 
Streams." They exchanged bread and currants, and 
ate their dinner very merrily together, while the birds 
gathered round to pick up the crumbs. 

When they had done, Willie ran for some water 
to wash the plates, and called to Alice to see a rich 
necromancer pour forth jewels from his strong box ; 
then he lifted the pump-handle, and the water ran 
sparkling out. 

" There is a whole pailfull of diamonds for you, 
Alice," said he. 

" Oh no, it is a magical mirror ; for I can see my 
face in it," she replied. 

After the plates were put away, Alice said she 
would gather flowers to ornament the supper table, 
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because their mother liked to see them there ; and 
brother and sister went to and fro in the garden, se- 
lecting all the flowers their mother loved best. 

''Look at this Golden Coreopsis," said Willie, 
" Don't it seem like a little bed for the sunlight to 
sleep on ?" 

"And see these beautiful spires of Foxgloves. 
Should n't you think they would ring like bells, when 
the wind blows ?" said Alice. 

" Yes, they are ringing ; only put your head down 
to listen," replied Willie. 

Alice bowed her ear to the flower-bells, and out 
flew a bee, directly in her face. ts Ho ! ho ! you are 
very impolite, Mr. Bee ; but I will follow you to your 
hive, and see how you make honey." And off ran 
the children to the bee-hive. 

" How beautiful the honey-comb is. It looks as if 
it were crystallized sunshine," said Willie. 

" And to think the bees make it all in this dark 
place !" said Alice! 

" But they have a fine time while they are flying 
about in the sunlight, to gather honey from all thtf 
flowers in the country round," rejoined Willie. 
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" As good a time as they would have sailing all day 
on a river ?" asked Alice, with a smile. 

" You need not laugh at me, Alice, because I sailed 
about all the morning. I assure you I saw many 
splendid things while you were poring over your 
books in the house ; and I thought of some fine sto- 
ries, which you will be very glad to hear some day. 
Besides that, I am going to be very industrious this 
afternoon, and draw that point in the Pine Wood, 
which mother admires so much." 

" Oh, let us go there and sketch together," said 
Alice. She ran into the house for the drawing mate- 
rials, and they set off for the Pine Wood, along the 
shore of the river. It was not the little one where 
Willie had sailed in the morning, but a broad blue 
river, splendidly shining in the sunlight. The wind 
flew swiftly over the high banks, and Willie ran along 
at full speed so near the edge, that Alice was afraid 
the sand would give way, and he would slide down 
into the river. But to all her remonstrances, he only 
shouted, "I am a swift panther ! a chamois ! an ea- 
gje !" Suddenly he stopped, and said, " What's that 
music, Alice?" 
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" It comes from that pleasure-boat. Don't you see 
it ? How the sails swell out in the sunlight ! It looks 
like a white swan, with outstretched wings." 

" It is not a boat ; it is a gondola, and we are two 
Venetian children, standing in our father's ancient 
palace. See what a ruinous state it is in," said Wil- 
lie, taking up some great stones and rolling them 
down the bank into the water. 

" Oh, Willie, do be still, and listen !" said Alice. 
They stood still, and listened to the soft music float- 
ing through the air, as the boat sailed by, almost 
under their feet; but soon it vanished in the dis- 
tance. 

€t Now run along, Alice; you are a wild deer and I 
am an Indian boy pursuing you. You must run fast, 
or I shall soon overtake you." 

Alice ran as swiftly as she could, until she came to 
a foaming brook, that dashed through a little ravine 
into the river. Here she stopped to look at the 
bright sparkling water. 

" Spring over !" cried Willie. Alice sprang over, 
but stood still on the other side. " Why don't you 
run on, wild deer ?" said he. 
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" I must stay here, and listen to the brook. It 
seems as if it had something to say to me," she 
replied. 

" I will tell you what it is, Alice. It says if you 
stand here all day, we shall not have time to sketch 
our pictures before sunset. 

u Oh, well, I will go," said Alice. 

The wood they entered seemed like a solemn ca- 
thedral, in which the sound of the winds was the 
organ-music. They walked through dark aisles, 
until they came suddenly out upon the glancing 
river. 

" Let us sit here," said Willie, " and sketch the 
pine trees that look like stern warriors gazing on the 
waves, which dash on the rocks at their feet." 

The children drew very diligently for two or three 
hours, then Willie held up his picture. 

" Oh, how beautiful it is !" exclaimed Alice. 
" Those soft purple hills in the distance, rising from 
the broad sunny meadow, and the dark pine-trees 
and rocks in the fore-ground. The sunlight seems 
to flow along with the river, and that little boat looks 
as if it would sail on and on forever. My sepia-sketch 
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seems like a little Quaker beside all these bright 
colors." 

" It is very good," said Willie. " The birds are 
soaring through a fine clear sky. But come, we must 
run home now, for the sun is setting." 

When they reached the high banks, the sky was 
full of glorious clouds, and the children stood still a < 
long while to watch the golden colors deepening into 
rich crimson and purple. They were quite silent ; 
for it was so beautiful they did not wish to speak. 
At length, the brilliant colors faded away. The chil- 
dren ran home, and had just time to set the supper- 
table, and put the sketches upon it, before their father 
and mother returned. 

" How beautiful your picture is, Willie !" said his 
mother. " I should think you had done it with sun- 
beams." 

" What do you think of the sunshine ?" asked his 
father. " Is it not as fine as a golden palace ?" 

"Oh, yes, father; it is a thousand times more 
splendid ; and I never shall long for a palace again, 
while I can run about in the sunny fields, and sail on 
the sparkling rivers." 
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From this day forward, everything was so beautiful 
to Willie, that it seemed as if the fairies must 
have flown over the land, touching with their magic 
wands all the flowers, trees, waves, and even the 
little brown pebbles on the shores. He found a seat 
among the branches of a great elm tree that hung 
over the river, and studied all his lessons there, very 
diligently indeed. But every now and then he 
looked up with new wonder, to see how splendidly 
the sun shone on the water, and on the great white 
clouds floating through the air. When the lessons 
were learned, he frolicked over meadows and 
streams, like a gay little bird, that wishes only to fly 
hither and thither from morning to night. 

But one morning when he woke, he heard the rain 
patterirfg against the window. " Oh dear ! no sun- 
shine for me to-day. I may as well lie here and 
dream, as get up and see nothing but this dismal 
grey sky." He drew his curtains closely, and began 
to long for golden palaces again. 

Presently he heard Alice singing merrily as a lark. 
He thought to himself, " I wonder what can make 
her so happy? I will run down and see." He 
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jumped up, dressed himself, and ran down to the 
parlor. Alice was sweeping and dusting, and sing- 
ing to herself all the time. 

" Oh, Willie dear, I am glad you have come. Do 
ran out to the garden and gather some flowers to 
make the room look cheerful this rainy morning. 
Then bring in some wood and we will have a bright 
Kttle fire." 

Willie brought in the flowers and made a fire, 
while Alice set the breakfast table. When their 
mother came down she looked very much pleased, 
and said it was as good as having the morning sun 
shine into the window. Willie thought so too, and 
was so happy that he began to whistle while they 
were all at breakfast* 

" It is not polite to whistle at meal-times,"* said his 
father. 

Willie stopped immediately ; but he wished he did 
not have to be polite, and thought to himself there 
was no need of it. Presently he looked at his mother 
and saw how gently she spoke to every one, and 
attended to all their wishes, while she sat like a 
queen at the head of her table. He said to himself, 
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" She looks like the afternoon light that shines in so 
softly among old trees in the orchard, and falls upon 
the windows of cottages, as if it would bid all the 
people good night, but would not intrude upon them." 
Then he was glad his father had told him not to 
whistle, and he hoped he should learn to be thought- 
ful and polite towards others. 

After breakfast, his father said he had better come 
into the library and study. Willie thought, " I might 
as well be in prison, as to be shut up in these little 
rooms all day." He sat with his books unopened 
before him, and sighed when he looked out of the 
window to see his beautiful elm-tree dripping in the 
rain. Presently his eye was attracted by the titles 
of the books round the room. There were Voyages 
and Travels, Histories, Poems, &c. 

u These are almost as good as the waves and the 
trees," said he. " By their help I can go travelling 
all over the world, and learn wonderful things that 
happened hundreds of years ago." 

Then he looked at an image of Apollo that stood in 
a corner. It seemed to him like the keen bright 
sunbeams, that dart far down under the water. He 
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asked his father if Apollo were not the God of the 
Sun; and was delighted when he replied that he 
was. He felt quite happy now; for it seemed as if 
the sunlight were with him as a living person. He 
studied very industriously all the morning, and quite 
as pleasantly as if he had been sitting in the elm-tree, 
with his feet hanging over the dancing waves. 

After dinner, what was to he done ? Willie sat at 
the window watching the rain-drops running down 
the glass. He looked so doleful, Alice could not help 
smiling. 

" Willie, don't you like to see how glad all the 
flowers are, and how they hold up their heads to 
welcome the rain ?" said she. " They have been 
almost burned up by the sun lately, poor things l 
And see how prettily the rain-drops look, dancipg all 
over the river, making little circles where they fall. 
If you open the window, you can hear what a soft 
tinkling sound they make." 

" Oh, it is all very pretty," replied he, impatiently; 
" But I wanted to fly my kite this afternoon, and see 
it soar high up into the air, like a white eagle, with 
the sun shining upon it." 
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"You will have a great many days to fly your 
kite; and perhaps you can find something pleasant 
to do in the house this afternoon." 

" Oh, Willie, how I do wish you would make me 
a boat," said little Charlie, who was vainly endeav- 
oring to cut one. 

Willie took the wood, somewhat carelessly at first, 
but soon became interested in carving it into a pretty 
form. Alice hemmed the sails, and the little vessel 
soon stood before them, finished and rigged. Charlie 
was delighted. He threw his arms round Willie's 
neck, kissed him, and called him a dear good 
brother. 

" And now paint Sea Gull on the stern," said he, 
" for that is to be her name." 

Sea Gull was painted in red letters, and Willie 
was very glad he had made Charlie so happy. " Now 
let us sing together," said Alice; and they stood at 
the piano with their arms round each other, while 
their mother played for them. Little Charlie sat at 
the window, looking at the white sails of his Sea Gull 
gleaming through the twilight. 

** Let us have a little fire again this evening," said 
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Mrs. Merrill. Willie ran out to bring some wood, 
Alice arranged the tea table, and when their father 
came in they gave him a cheering welcome. Charlie 
called upon him to admire his Sea Gull, and Willie 
thought he looked very much pleased when he learn- 
ed who had made it. 

"Now for stories!" said Willie, when they all 
drew round the fire, after tea. " Let us see who can 
tell the most wonderful." 

They all told stories in turn, and all agreed that 
Willie thought of stranger things, than had ever been 
thought of before ; and that the palaces, flowers, and 
streams in his fairy-land were more beautiful than 
any thing mortal had ever beheld. 

" Your stories seem like bright colors that glance 
over the clouds, and like great dragons and spirits 
that glide forth from the shadowy caves among them/' 
said Alice. 

" So you see that even in clouds there is sunshine," 
said their father. 

"Oh, yes, indeed," answered Willie; "and in 
future I shall always know how to find it, even in the 
most gloomy days ; for I have learned that we may 
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keep bright weather within, however dismal it may 
be out of doors." 

All flight he dreamed about golden eagles sailing 
on clouds, and fleets of little silver-winged birds 
wheeling about in the sunlight, and great blue and 
yellow butterflies frolicking among the flowers, and 
fish with prismatic scales, that glanced like opal in 
the water, and a palace of sunbeams built by fairies 
under the depths of the ocean. 
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NE day some children chanced to 
find themselves together upon the 
ocean, each in a little boat, and 
they said to each other, " How 
came we here, and where are we 
going?" But no one could answer. They sailed 
pleasantly on for many days ; for the sea was calm, 
and the sunlight sparkled around them. But by de- 
grees they grew weary of gliding over the waves, 
and hoped they should soon come to land. Often 
they talked to each other about what country they 
should best like to visit. 

One morning, Lieto, the favorite among them, told 
them he had dreamed they came to an island full of 
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beautiful things; so exceedingly beautiful, that he 
could not well see what they were, he had been so 
entranced with delight. The birds were so tame 
that they came and nestled in his bosom, and sang to 
him confidentially all about their mates and their 
little ones. He said he was resolved not to land till 
they arrived at this paradise of his dream. The chil- 
dren all wanted to go there, and asked him to be their 
guide. He told them he did not know the way, but 
he should know the place again the moment he saw 
it. So they all agreed to follow him, and set their 
sails to the wind, that they might be borne swiftly 
over the waters till they came within sight of that 
lovely place, which they named the Golden Island. 

Presently, they saw a whale spouting a high jet 
of water into the air; and one of them exclaimed, 
" Oh, look at that beautiful fountain ! Let us go 
ashore here, for this is the Golden Island." The 
others called out to Bim that it was only a whale ; 
but he would not believe them, and jumped on the 
huge creature's back. There he ran about with great 
delight, played with the glowing diamonds of the 
water-spout, and called out to the others that it was 
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the most wonderful place in the world. Suddenly 
the whale plunged into the deep sea, and the little 
boy was swallowed up by the great waves. 

The others sailed on, and after a day or two came 
to a mountain rising directly from the sea, covered 
with flowers and waving trees. They exclaimed, 
u What a lovely place ! Surely this is the land of 
the dream !" But Lieto said, " No, no ! This is only 
a volcanic island. If you stay here, fires will burst 
forth and destroy you." Some of the children would 
not believe him ; and springing ashore, they ascended 
the mountain, gathering fruits and flowers, and mock- 
ing the birds with their merry songs. They had 
scarcely reached the summit, when a great cloud of 
smoke rolled up into the sky, flames darted forth, 
and lava poured down the sides of the mountain. 

When the little voyagers saw their companions 
thus overwhelmed by fire, they looked sadly at each 
other, and sadly on the wide sea, that rolled its great 
waves darkly around them. On and on they went 
for many days. At length, they came to an iceberg. 
The sun shining brightly upon it, arrayed it in rain- 
bow colors ; and one of the children exclaimed : " It 
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is a fairy palace. I will stay here/' The others 
warned him that it was only an iceberg } but in vain. 
He climbed its slippery sides, and gaining the top 
looked down in triumph upon his companions. They 
left him there, slowly sailing over the sea, as if upon 
a jeweled throne. But the iceberg melted away, day 
by day, and at last it sank with him into the cold 
waves, 

The others came now to the region of ice and snow, 
which shone so brilliantly in the light, that one of 
them thought it was the Golden Island. His com- 
panions assured him he would find nothing there 
except the North Pole ; but he jumped ashore, and 
walked about quite elated. The others were all 
shivering with cold, and sailed away as fast as possi- 
ble. Seeing nobody near, and only a wide tract of 
snow stretching out to the horizon, the foolish boy 
kept exclaiming : "lam king of the earth ! I am 
king of the earth !" But he soon became so cold, 
that he wrapt himself up in a bear-skin he had found, 
and ran swiftly up and down to keep himself warm. 
Whenever any sailors came near, he called out to 
them to come ashore ; but he looked so shaggy and 
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growled so strangely to himself that they were 
afraid of him. 

The voyagers kept on their way, and came to an 
island, on which stood a little weather-beaten hut. 
One of them exclaimed : " Oh, what a pretty cottage ! 
1 will go in and live there/' No sooner had he en- 
tered, than a hundred pigmies started up from the 
ground and piled pebbles all round it. He ran to 
the doors and windows, but they chased him from 
one to another, throwing sand into his eyes, until 
.he could no longer see. He sat there in darkness, 
and perished with hunger. 

Now there were but few children left; and one 
said : " I wish we could come to some place where 
men live. I would most certainly land there, and 
not float about any more in search of the Golden 
Island." 

Just then they came within sight of a great ship at 
anchor ; and the boy scrambled up her sides, shout- 
ing to the others to follow. The captain received 
him with a friendly welcome, and he rejoiced much 
at being in such a fine safe vessel. But presently a 
storm rose, and huge waves tumbled round them- 
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The tall masts were torn down, and the ship sank to 
the bottom, bearing the boy down with her. 

The little boats sailed through the storm, and came 
to a sunny sea, where a beach of white sand glistened 
before them. A grove of waving palm-trees stretched 
out into the ocean, and many of them said : " We 
shall find a home here. The palm-trees will give us 
shelter, and we can feed upon dates." 

Lieto tried to dissuade them from landing; but 
only one child would listen to him. The others went 
on shore, and laying themselves down on the grass, 
soon fell asleep. Presently, a> loud roaring was 
heard, and fierce lions rushed from the wood to de- 
vour them. 

The two who were left sailed along, cheering each 
other on their way. At length, they saw upon a lit- 
tle island a glittering pagoda. The loveliest flowers 
were wreathed round it, and Marcolo said, " This is 
the Golden Isle." Lieto assured him it was not ; but 
he answered, " Oh yes, it must be. Don't you see 
what an enchanting place it is ?" His boat glided 
gently up to the beach; but he had no sooner land- 
ed, than the flowers clustered round him, so that he 
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was bound hand and foot. Overpowered by their 
fragrance, he fell upon the ground. 

Lieto left him there in a trance, and sailed away, 
sadly and alone. For days and days, he saw nothing 
but the great waves, rolling round him, and the silent 
sky above. The sun burnt fiercely on his head, and 
he longed for the shelter of a cloud. The clouds 
soon gathered, dark and threatening ; thunder boom- 
ed overhead, lightnings flashed, and great billows 
dashed him to and fro. He saw huge black rocks, 
and fought valiantly with the waves, that he might 
not be shipwrecked on them. Then ne steered his 
way into a region of heavy mists. Day after day he 
sailed along, seeing neither sun nor moon, and guided 
by a single star, that shone dimly through the great 
mass of vapor. 

The winds ceased, and it became a dead calm. 
Every moment, it grew colder and colder, and he 
was obliged to row with all his force, that he might 
not be frozen to death. Atjast, the morning-star 
shone through the darkness, and daylight began to 
dawn. When he saw the sun rising, his heart was 
gladdened, and he exclaimed : 
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"Today I shall see the Golden Island !" 
He followed the course of the sun, rowing dili- 
gently ; and toward noon he heard a low, mysterious 
tune, like {he sighing of winds in the pines. He 
laid down his oars, and listened with trembling hope. 
Presently the sound rolled forth full and deep, like 
the tones of an organ ; and the waves which bore 
him along mingled their cadence with the song. As 
he approached the shore, he beheld broad verdant 
fields and gently swelling hills, from the midst of 
which rose stately temples, and towers of amethyst. 
Silver fountains leaped into the light. Brilliant birds 
floated on the air. Graceful trees trailed their long 
branches to the ground ; and little children danced 
in and out among the waving foliage. Rich music 
flowed through all the island. Now it was solemn 
and slow, and now so joyful and strong, that it per- 
vaded all the air, and soared upward to the sun ; 
now it was sweet and clear, like the laughter of a child; 
and now so faint and tremulous that it seemed 
swayed hither and thither by the summer breeze. 

Lieto knew at once that this was the paradise of 
his dream. He sprang ashore, and knelt on the 
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mossy ground to thank God for bringing him to such 
a beautiful place. 

Soon he fell asleep to the lullaby of the music and 
the waters, and he dreamed of floating on white 
downy clouds, with winged spirits, who said : 
• f Yonder, in our stars, are places more beautiful 
than this ; fend one day thou shalt wake and find 
thyself with us there." • 
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H, dear me, what a long day V 9 
i exclaimed Fanny, impatiently. 
Rain, rain, rain, all the time, 
^ and nothing pleasant to do. 
My doll is in bed, ill with the 
scarlet fever. It won't do to take her up, for she will 
certainly take cold this damp day, I have read 
through all my story-books. They all tell about good 
little girls, who hemmed handkerchiefs, and did every 
thing they were told to do. I am sure I don't think 
it is very entertaining to be good, if that's the way 
they do it. There goes Charlie Green, driving home 
the cows and whistling merrily. I wish I were poor, 
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too ; then I could run about barefooted. My mother 
would n't be always saying, ' You must n't go out, 
Fanny, you will wet your feet; you mustn't stand 
by the window, you will take cold; you must n't do 
this, you must n't do that ;' as if I were made of sugar 
or salt. What a fine time the ducks are having on 
the pond ! If I only had a coat of feathers, I should n't 
mind a little wetting. I could duck and dive, and 
splatter about all day long. But now I suppose I must 
go to sleep ; for there don't seem to be anything else 
in the world for me to do," So Fanny threw herself 
on the bed, and lay with eyes half open, watching the 
rain-drops as they trickled down the window-panes. 

Flap, flap, flap ! " What's that at the window ?" 
Flap, flap, flap ! In flew a dozen geese, screaming, 
" Quack ! quack ! quack ! Who carried off our fea- 
thers V 9 They flew round the room like wild crea- 
tures, beating their wings against the walls and 
ceiling. 

"What large quills they have in thejgi^rings," 
thought Fanny. " If I had one of them, I suppose 
I should have to write six pages of * Virtue is its 
own reward,' in my new writing-book. What a 
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noise they do make ? Why are they all coming to- 
ward me ?" 

Flap, flap, flap, went all the geese, directly over 
Fanny's head, and down they pounced upon the pil- 
low. In a few minutes it was ripped to pieces, and 
the feathers scattered all over the floor. " Quack, 
quack, quack! Here are our feathers!" cried all 
the geese ; and each one seized a bunch of feathers 
in its bill. 

" What a pity you have n't aprons to carry them 
in," said Fanny. " Wait a minute, old white goose, 
and I will lend you one of my doll's aprons. You 
would look like a perfect beauty with it tied round 
your neck." The geese paid no attention to her 
jokes, but flew off with all the feathers they could 
carry, leaving the air so full of down, that it seemed 
like a snow-storm. 

Patter, patter, patter ! " Can that be Carlo in the 
entry ? It sounds as if there were a dozen dogs 
there." Patter, patter, patter ! The door was gently 
pushed open, and a sheep peeped in. " Pray, walk 
in, madam," said Fanny; and in walked a whole 
flock. " Baa, baa, baa ! Where is the wool they 
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cut from my back? 9 ' said a great black sheep. 
"Baa, baa, baa! Who has carried off our wool?" 
cried all the sheep ; and they went snuffing about all 
over the room. 

"I did n't carry off your wool," said Fanny. 
" Stop, stop ! that's my shawl. You must n't take 
that. Why, what are you pulling the carpet to 
pieces for ?" 

Without minding a word she said, the great black 
sheep tried to put the shawl on. She was rather 
awkward about it, but the others managed to help. 
Fanny was so amused that she never thought of 
taking it away. It made her laugh heartily to see the 
old black sheep march out with the shawl on her 
shoulders, followed by all the others, with pieces of 
carpet folded over them. She thought to herself, 
"I wish mother could see them walking out of the 
front door in procession. I am sure she would think 
them regular thieves." 

Buzz, buzz, buzz ! "What comes to the window 
now ?" In flew a swarm of bees. 

a Buzz, buzz, buzz ! Where is our wax ?" said 
the queen-bee. 
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" Hum, hum, hum ! Who stole our wax ?" mur- 
mured all the bees. 

" There is no wax here," said Fanny ; " but there 
is plenty of honey in the pantry. Go ask the cook 
for it, and see what she will say to you." 

The bees did not answer her, but went thrusting 
their stings into everything, crying, " Buzz, buzz, 
buzz ! Hum, hum, hum !" They seemed to be very 
angry about something. 

"Oh dear," exclaimed Fanny; "they have all 
lighted on my doll, and are nibbling away her pretty 
face. Oh, my beautiful wax doll ! Her cheeks were 
so red, that I played she had scarlet-fever ; and now 
they have eaten her all up. What shall I do? 
What shall I do ?" 

Tramp, tramp, tramp ! " Is that a giant stamping 
through the entry ?" Tramp, tramp, tramp ! and 
presently a long waving thing was poked into the 
door, and went curling about, first in one direction, 
then in another. " I really believe it is the sea-ser- 
pent," exclaimed Fanny. " Oh no, I see now that 
it is the trunk of an elephant. What can the great 
creature want of me ?" The elephant walked slowly 
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might at least throw me a handful of pearls." But 
except an oyster shell, on which he rubbed the match, 
he took out nothing but a cigar. He puffed away at 
a great rate, and very coolly sailed out of the room, 
with all the water flowing after him. 

" There *s a fine cataract to go over the stairs !" 
thought Fanny. 

" Well, at last I have seen a.real whale ; and, what 
is more, a real Neptune, too. The house must have 
enlarged very much before they could get in. I no- 
ticed that my room seemed to stretch itself out, as 
if it were made of India Rubber. Now it has become 
small again, and all the furniture has settled down." 

st What is that chirping in the elm-tree ? I should 
think every leaf was changed into a locust." A gray 
squirrel peeped in at the window, and six little brown 
ones peeped over his bushy tail. "Who stole our 
nuts ?" said they, as they went frisking and frolicking 
over chairs and tables. One of them looked in the 
glass, and seemed surprised to see a strange squirrel 
there. " Shake paws with him," said Fanny ; " you 
should always be polite to strangers." 

"I have found our nuts!" exclaimed the gray 
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squirrel ; and all the brown squirrels began to squeak, 
" This is the little girl who stole them."* 

" Frank and I expected to have such a good time 
cracking nuts this evening/' said Fanny. "Pray, 
don't carry them away." 

" Let us pelt the little thief/ 9 said they ; and all 
, the squirrels began to throw nuts at her. 

s€ Dear me ! it 's a perfect hail-storm," exclaimed 
Fanny. " But I can play ball as well as you." She 
started up and tossed the nuts back again, and away 
scampered all the squirrels as fast as they could. 

" Now there is a great prancing and stamping in 
the entry. I should think a whole menagerie Was 
there. I wonder what will come next ?" I u. trotted 
a troop of horses, neighing loudly, " Who stole our 
flowing manes ? Who carried off our long waving 
tails ?" ci Here they are," said a great white horse, 
and he began pulling the mattress to pieces. 

"I shall have nothing but the bare sacking to 
sleep on now," thought Fanny, as they went gallop- 
ing out of the room, with their mouths foil of horse- 
hair. " I wish I could have jumped on the back of 
that great white horse. Frank would be so astonished 
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to see me cantering down the front door-steps in that 
style. But what on earth is jumping through the 
entry now ? It sounds like a kangaroo, or a gigantic 
grasshopper." 

"Fanny! Fanny!" Why don't you come down 
to tea ?" shouted Frank, bursting into the room. 

" Oh, Frank," said she, " did you meet the horses 
cantering down stairs ?" 

"Horses cantering down stairs! What are you 
talking about, Fanny ?" 

" Why, a whole troop of horses came into the 
chamber, and tore the mattress to pieces. A great 
whale has been flouncing about here. A flock of 
sheep carried off the carpet. A swarm of bees have 
eaten up my doll's head. The squirrels have taken 
away our nuts ; and everything has been topsy-turvy 
in the room." 

" Here are our nuts, safe and sound," replied 
Frank. " Your doll is lying on her bed, with cheeks 
as red as cranberries. The carpet looks as pretty as 
ever ; and the room is all in order. Sister dear, I 
think you have been dreaming a great deal of non- 
sense for one afternoon." 
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Fanny sat up, rubbed her eyes, and looked round 
the room with great surprise. " This is very strange !" 
said she. " I suppose I must have been asleep and 
dreamed it all. But I really thought those animals 
had been here. I wish they had ; it would have been 
such rare fun. I guess mother will laugh, when I 
tell her about this queer dream." 

And away she ran down stairs, as if a whole mena- 
gerie were after her. 
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RNOLT dreamed one night that 
a beautiful Spirit, with rainbow 
wings, stood before him, sur- 
rounded by radiant light. He 
sprang forward to seize it, but 
a cold gust blew across 
the room* and darkness 
pressed around. He rose 
and looked forth into the 
night. Nothing was to be 
seen, except rays from the light-house, far over the 
sea, and the stars, which, like points of steel, shone in 
the sky. A solemn silence filled the air. 

As the dawn reddened in the East, a pale light 
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glimmered over the bare fields. All looked gray 
and desolate. Arnolt exclaimed: "I will go and 
seek the radiant Spirit. I must find him, or die." 
So he went forth. As he walked along the 'fields, 
now and then the dew-drops caught rainbow-colors 
from the morning light. But he dashed them aside, 
saying, "I will not be deceived. These are not the 
wings of the Spirit." 

Soon he came to a clear still pool, into which the 
young spring-flowers were gazing. The swift birds 
dipped their wings as they flew by ; brilliant butter- 
flies hovered round; tall trees bent gracefully over ; 
and all was so clearly reflected, that there seemed to 
be an enchanted world below. 

" This must be the home of the Spirit," said Ar- 
nolt; and he threw himself down to gaze into the 
pool. Sunlight sparkled on golden sand ; gay fishes 
darted to and fro ; and the mirrored leaves danced 
merrily. Every now and then Arnolt started, when 
a bird fluttered by; for he thought the beautiful 
Spirit had come. But the morning hours passed, and 
he caught no glimpse of the radiant one. At last he 
rose, and went on his way. 
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. Before him stood a high mountain, upon whose 
summit the sun was shining brilliantly. He said: 
" There does the Spirit dwell !" 

With eager steps he ascended, leaving behind him 
the woods and flowers, and entering a region of bare 
dreary rocks. At length he gained the top. Cold 
snows gleamed round him, the winds sighed as they 
passed by, and he was all alone upon that glittering 
height. He stretched out his arms imploringly into 
the blue sky • but all was silent there. 

At length he beheld among the snow-peaks a fig- 
ure, round which bright rainbow-colors were playing. 
He pressed joyfully toward it, for he thought it was 
surely the Spirit ; but as he approached, he discov- 
ered it was merely a statue of ice, from which the 
sunbeams were reflected. Disappointed and weary, 
he knew not whither to turn. He looked down into 
the valley below him, and as he saw wreaths of 
smoke curling up through the trees, and the fields 
lying peacefully around, he said, " I must go among 
men. Perhaps the Spirit dwells there." 

He had not descended far, when he came to a 
number of men who were building a palace. When 
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he saw its high towers and pinnacles shining in the 
air, he said : " They are surely building a home for 
the Spirit. Here will he come to live." And he 
began to assist them with such zeal that in a short 
time the palace was finished. But when he passed 
through the stately halls, he found only statues and 
pictures there. Then the men led him to a magnifi- 
cent throne, saying : " You have been the most active 
in our service, and you must be our king." 

He consented; for he thought the Spirit would 
come to him amidst all this splendor. They placed 
a crown on his head, and a sceptre in his hand. 
They danced and sang before him, and surrounded 
him with beautiful things. But he looked on it all 
with sad eyes. Every person near him was adorned 
with sparkling gems ; but he observed that every 
face was pale and care-worn. The Spirit of his 
dream was not there. 

From the window, he saw below him crowds of 
poor people, hungry and half-clad, *who were gazing, 
with longing eyes, upon the splendid palace. He 
said to himself: 

"The Spirit will not come to me while I am 
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crowned with jewels and those poor people are 
suffering/ 9 

He invited them all in, and his throne was broken 
into a thousand pieces, and distributed among them. 
He threw his crown on the ground, and said : •' There 
must be no king among us. If one would be happy, 
we must all be happy together." 

Then the people rejoiced, and knelt to thank him. 
Some of them embraced him, with tears in their eyes. 
The children ran from room to room, admiring such 
statues as they had never dreamed of, and pictures 
of more wonderful things than they had ever seen. 
He was glad to see how happy they were ; but the 
beautiful Spirit was not among them. 

As the sun was setting, he thought to himself, ts I 
seek the radiant one in vain*. Whither shall I turn ?" 
Then came the remembrance of his wife and child, 
by his own happy fireside. He said, "I will go home, 
and play with my little child." 

As he drew near his house, bright fire-light 
streamed out into the gray evening, and the trees on 
which it fell seemed to be peeping into the windows. 
Flowers shone by the path at his feet, and looked 
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up at him with love. As he drew nearer, sweet low 
music breathed round the house, and the little birds 
waked up in their nests to listen. 

He entered the house. There sat his wife, with 
their child, by the bright fire, and the Rainbow- 
Winged Spirit stood beside them with folded wings, 
holding their hands in his, and singing the sweetest 
song he had ever heard in his life. 
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TAP at the window, a tap at the 

door! 
Here comes the blue bird, who has 
been here before! 
She calls thee away, 
Where the meadows are gay, 
She sings thee a song at the break 
of day." 

"Ella, is that you?" said Charlie. "What! are 

you up so early ?" 

"Up so early and up so bright! 
I slept while the dews were falling all night; 
I woke when the moon sank behind the far hill, 
And the sun in the east rose proudly and still." 

" Oh dear," said Charlie, " I meant to have been 

up before the sun ; and tit>w here you are at my door, 
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and I can scarcely rub my eyes open yet. It all 
comes of my studying that Latin Grammar last 
evening. But to-day there is no Latin; thanks to 
Pluto, or Juno, or whoever it may be. Who is the 
goddess of holidays, Ella ?" 

"I don't know," replied his sister. "I wish it 
were Minerva. Then all our days might be holidays; 
for she could make us wise without the trouble of 
studying." 

" Whoever the goddess may be, she will not make 
sandwiches for us," said Charles. " So, Ella dear, 
please run and get them all ready, and I will come 
down soon. Is father up yet ?" 

" Yes, he is waiting for us at the boat." 
" Oh dear, it is always so ; I am always the last." 
" If you were a bird, I dare say you would be the 
very last one born in summer," said Ella. 

" I suppose I should ; and I should n't at all like to 
havf the cold autumn winds blow through me. It 
makes me shiver to think of it. Let us enjoy this 
w 7 arm July while we have it. What a fine day for 
our sail ! Don't forget to put some gingerbread in our 
basket. I will carry it to the boat in a few minutes." 
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In about twenty minutes, the basket was packed 
in the boat with Charles and Ella and their father. 
Their little brother Arthur, who was too young to go, 
but quite old enough to want to go, cried with great 
zeal when he saw them pushing off. Perhaps he 
would have tried to walk over the water after them, 
if his mother had not been holding him by one hand, 
and Bearall licking the other. 

Bearall was the great Newfoundland dog. At first, 
the children used to call him Bear, because he might 
easily have been mistaken for a black bear leisurely 
walking about the house. Afterward, Charlie add- 
ed all to his name ; because he said whenever any 
mischief was done, or any of the family felt cross, 
the poor dog was sure to bear all the blame of it. But 
Bearall was a very obedient dog; and when his 
master told him to stay at home, although he had 
already put one great fore-paw into the boat, he quiet- 
ly remained on the bank, consoling himself by trying 
to console little Arthur. But he looked so wistfully 
after the boat, that it touched Charlie's feelings, and 
he obtained permission for him to go. When he 
called out, " Come, old Bearall !" little Arthur was so 
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delighted to see him jump into the water with a great 
splash, and to hear his loud breathing, as he went 
swimming along with his nose held up in the air, that 
he quite forgot how much he had wanted to sail in 
the boat himself. 

Charlie seated himself at the helm, for his father 
wished he should learn to steer. Bearall lay down 
in the bottom of the boat, by way of ballast ; and 
Ella perched herself on the bow, her feet hanging 
over the water, and every now and then dipping in. 
This was always her seat when she went out to sail ; 
but such a long sail as she was to have to-day she 
had never before taken. All the way to Rose Island ! 
She had heard many strange stories about that beau- 
tiful island. Some said the fire-flies there were larger 
and brighter than anywhere else, so that people could 
scarcely believe they were only fire-flies. Others de- 
clared that low murmuring music was often heard there, 
and the leaves and flowers would dance up and down 
when not a breath of air was stirring ; but the mo- 
ment any one set foot on the bank, all became 
instantly still; no music, no dancing. Ella was 
determined there should be some to-day 5 if she and 
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Charlie had to do it all for themselves. They were 
to be left at Rose Island while their father went down 
the river to transact some business ; and they were 
rejoicing in the thoughts of a whole day's play, and a 
sail home by moonlight. 

It was a beautiful morning, A fresh breeze had 
sprung up with the rising sun, and was waving the 
grass and trees over fields and hills. The river 
curved in and out, so fflRit they had to tack from side 
to side to catch the wind. Men were mowing hay 
on the shore. Ella could hear the sharp sound of 
their scythes, as they cut through the grass ; then, 
as they sailed far away, she could only see the regu- 
lar motion of their white sleeves, as they worked all 
in a row. Approaching the other shore, there seemed 
to be a little break in the bank. It grew larger and 
larger, and she saw a darkly-wooded brook running 
into ,the river ; and on a plank thrown across it sat 
a boy fishing, with his feet hanging down over the 
water. The boy looked at the boat, the boat looked 
at the boy, and sailed swiftly away to the other side. 
There Ella could see an old weather-beaten stained 
house, sheltered by an elm tree twice as high as itself. 
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On the green lawn before it was a little red dot, 
which seemed to be a rose ; but it gradually grew 
larger and larger, and went creeping about like a 
lobster. At last she could discern that it was a 
little girl in a red dress. Ella thought to herself it 
was rather a hot color for the middle of July ; but it 
made a pleasant contrast with the green grass, and 
when she was nearer she called out, " Thank you, 
little girl, for wearing that petty red dress." The 
child stared with her great blue eyes wide open, and 
her little brown hands clasped over her head ; then 
turning suddenly, she ran to her mother, who 'was 
standing at the door with a broom in her hand. Far 
off on the other shore was something white, shining 
brightly. It could not be clothes spread out to bleach 
in the sun, for it moved along in a straight line, like a 
regiment of soldiers. "Oh I see now, they are 
geese !" exclaimed Ella. a Good morning, friends ; 
how do you do this fine morning V 9 Flap went the 
sail, bow-wow went Bearall, quack went the geese. 
" Right about !" shouted Charlie, and round they 
went, leaving the shore and the frightened geese 
behind them. There was a long stretch of the river 
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before them, all so blue and sunny. How Ella did 
long to slip from the boat into the water. She felt as 
if she could dance all over the river, among the dia- 
monds that sparkled far and wide. Every now and 
then, she fancied she could see a little water-fairy 
pop up its bright face, and beckon her to follow. She 
turned round to her father, and asked, "What do 
you suppose there is at the bottom of the river ?" 

"Snapping turtles and eels/' answered Charlie, 
who was always very ready to speak. 

" Oh dear, I must be very careful then/' said Ella ; 
and she kept fast hold of the boat. 

At last, she saw far off a little strip of land with 
water flowing all round it. Perhaps that was Rose 
Island. But then she had always imagined the trees 
there much taller than any other trees in the world, 
and as transparent as emerald ; whereas these trees 
looked blue and hazy in the distance. When she 
came near enough to see the sunshine glancing through 
oak and walnut leaves, and grape-vines wreathing 
themselves from branch to branch, and roses bloom- 
ing out from the cool shadows beneath, and the circle 
of water-lilies round the shore, like a garland of pearls, 
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she thought Rose Island was quite as beautiful as she 
had ever imagined it to be. She put her bare feet 
on the lilies, to see which looked the whitest ; then 
she hid her feet under the water, but soon drew them 
out to catch the rose-petals that were whirling round 
her in a fragrant shower. As she jumped on shore, 
she was quite covered with them. How soft and 
springy the moss felt ! How pleasant it was to have 
the little cool waves cover her naked feet with 
bright drops ! 
, Their father sailed away and left the happy chil- 
dren standing on the great roots of a tree, that arched 
over and dived into the water. They watched his 
boat for a minute or two, till the sail filled with wind, 
and it vanished behind the trees. Charlie caught 
hold of a grape vine and swung himself up into a tree. 
Ella stowed the basket away in a cool place among 
great fern leaves, and then ambitiously tried to follow 
him. 

'* Would n't it be fine fun to go all round the 
island, springing from branch to branch, like a gray 
squirrel ?" said Charlie ; and he ran along a great 
bough and jumped from it into the next tree. 
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" How shall I go ?" thought Ella ; but she contriv- 
ed to follow him, by clinging to the bough and draw- 
ing herself along, hand over hand. " You can't go 
any farther, Charlie," said she. " See what a wide 
space there is between this and the next tree ! What 
are you going out on that branch for ? That goes 
nowhere." 

" Just where I want to go !" answered he ; and he 
sprang from the branch into the water. 

" Oh, what a boy ! There he pops up, new hat 
and all ! I do wish I could dive, too. How pleas- 
ant it looks in the water !" She hesitated a moment 
whether or not to go to the end of the bough and 
jump off; but it made her quite too dizzy to think of 
it ; so she climbed higher up into the tree, and peep- 
ed into a bird's nest. No birds were there ; but the 
nest was lined with feathers, and it looked so soft 
and cozy, she wished she was small enough to lie 
down and sleep in it. She sat among the branches, 
and looked out far and wide over the country through 
which the river flowed. Far away a gleaming white 
spot was moving, apparently over the meadows ; but, 
looking sharply, she thought she could discover a 
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little strip of blue water. Possibly the white gleam 
might be the sail of her father's boat. She wondered 
what sort of place was the city where he was going, 
and almost imagined she could see its shining windows 
among the distant hills. She gazed and gazed, until 
her eyes were so weary, that she closed them and 
listened to the rippling of the water. Presently she 
heard a low whispering among the tree tops. It 
might be the wind, but it sounded like soft voices ; 
and soon they seemed to sing this little song. 

" Fairy Adella, sleepest thou, 
High in thy cradle, rocked on the bough? 
The red roses dance, 
The bright waters glance, 
And the fields at the south all lie in a trance. 

"Fairy, awake, and join our song! 
Hear the sweet strains the winds bear along! 

Soft flows the tide, 

The lilies ope wide, 
Our queen sails on like a beautiful bride." 

A fairy rose slowly from the bird's nest, opening 
her eyes, and spreading her wings, as if she had been 
sleeping a long while. As she flew by, Ella felt the 
motion of her wings upon her hair. Immediately, 
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other fairies flew forth from every tree. They light- 
ed on the water-lilies, and hand in hand danced over 
the beautiful floating flower-carpet. The lilies seemed 
to delight in the touch of their tiny feet. Ella thought 
nothing could be more beautiful than their graceful 
little forms dancing over the blossoms, or flitting 
through the air, with rainbow-tinted drapery, and 
bright transparent wings unfolded. More and more 
sunnily flowed the waves, and a white swan came 
sailing through them, with proudly swelling breast. 
Behind her, in a golden boat, sat the Queen of the 
Fairies. Ella leaned forward to see her more dis- 
tinctly. 

" Bow wow !" said Bearall. 

"Take care, Ella, you are falling!" exclaimed 
Charlie ; and Ella woke from her dream. 

In vain she looked out from the trees in search of 
the fairies. Beautiful was the gleam of the water- 
lilies, as if a swan might be proud to sail among them ; 
but no swan was there. Gone was the fairy with her 
golden boat. 

Charlie had hung his clothes in the sun to dry, 
wrapped himself in his sister's great shawl, and quiet- 
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ly lain down on Bearall's back to take a nap, when 
the good dog lifted his head to give a warning bow- 
wow, as he heard Ella stirring among the branches. 
Having finished this performance,he laid himself down 
again, and looked as wise as a Sphinx. 

"There must have been fairies here, Charlie* 
Did n't you see them V asked Ella. 

" I saw six grasshoppers and two large crickets," 
replied Charlie. " Were those the fairies you mean ?" 
The little girl knew her brother would only laugh 
at her if she told him about the fairy song and the 
golden boat ; therefore she said nothing about it ; but 
she wondered within herself whether or not it was a 
dream. She roamed all round the island, in hopes 
she should catch a glimpse of some of those pretty 
little winged creatures. But she was obliged to con- 
tent herself with gathering strawberries, which she 
laid on large leaves and placed on a white napkin 
spread under a tree. The gingerbread and sand- 
wiches w T ere likewise arranged on large green leaves, 
and when she had strewn roses among them, she 
called Charlie to dinner. 

Bearall came too, as if he likewise had received an 
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invitation ; but he laid himself down at a respectful 
distance and gazed at the sandwiches in profound si- 
lence. When Charlie told him to ask for something 
to eat, he soon found his voice, and barked so loud, 
Ella was afraid the fairies would think it was a clap 
of thunder. 

When the dinner was eaten, the leaves thrown into 
the river, the roses scattered on the south Wind, and 
the folded napkin laid away in the basket, Bearall 
stretched himself out on a carpet of moss, to take a 
nap; Charlie began to make a little boat; and Ella 
lay in the shadow of the trees, looking dreamily at the 
waving branches above. At last, she exclaimed, " I 
am perfectly sure that the branch with the bird's nest 
on it waves much more than any of the others. I 
must go and see what there is in it." 

" You had better be careful, Ella. It may be a 
griffin ," said Charlie, laughing. 

" I should like to see a griffin very much/' she re- 
plied. "Look up in a minute, and perhaps you will 
see me flying off on one." 

She climbed the tree, and in a few minutes her 
brother called out, " Ella, where are you ?" 
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The breeze stirred the leaves, but there came no 
answer. He walked round the tree and looked at it 
in all directions, thinking he should see the gleam of 
her light dress among the leaves ; but there was no 
Ella there. 

"She could not have come down the tree, for I 
have been standing close by it all the time ; and she 
could not have jumped into the water without my. 
hearing the splash," thought Charlie. " It certainly 
is a very singular thing. Where can she have gone ? 
I once read of a Hindoo juggler, who sent a bear, a 
lion, and a tiger, up a high pole, and they all disap- 
peared in the air and were seen no more. I have 
often wished I could see that performance ; and now 
it seems as if my own sister had followed their ex- 
ample. I will climb up and see if I also can find my 
way into their invisible Limbo." 

He stirred round among the branches, but Ella was 
nowhere to be found. " Of course she cannot be in 
this bird's nest," said Charlie ; €t but I will take a 
peep into it, to «ee how it is made." A very tiny 
creature nestled there among the feathers, and peeped 
at him with laughing eyes. 
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"Why, Ella, can that be you!" he exclaimed. 
" How came you to be so small ?" 

Ella pointed to a fairy, who sat with half-unfolded 
wings, swinging on the topmost leaf of the tree. She 
called to Ella, who, trembling with fear and delight, 
ventured out of the nest and flew with her from twig 
to twig, like a young bird just learning to use its 
wings. 

" What fine sport that must be !" said Charlie. 
" Pray let me be a fairy, too." 

The fairy touched him with her little wand, bril- 
liant as a sunbeam, and he felt himself becoming 
smaller and smaller, until he thought he should vanish 
into nothing. He was relieved to find himself at last 
in a little airy figure, so light that it seemed as if he 
might lie on the wind and be borne along like a 
Dandelion seed. More brave than Ella, he at once 
flew high up over the trees. The others followed 
him, and they darted about, chasing each other and 
the dragon-flies, until they were glad to sink down 
and rest on the water-lilies, swaying* to and fro among 
the ripples on the shore. 

" Hark ! I hear the flapping of a sail," exclaimed 
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Charlie. He mounted in the air, and soon called out 
to Ella that their father was coming. 

She also flew up in the air to see him coming. 
" What fine fun we shall have I" said she. " We can 
hide ourselves away from him so well that he never 
can find us." 

As the boat drew near the shore, their father called 
out, " Come children ! Make haste and get ready to 
go home." He listened and heard no answer ; then 
springing ashore, he went across the island in search 
of them. But they were nowhere to be seen. 
Bearall marched soberly up to him, wagging his tail, 
but he said not a word. 

"Where have they hidden themselves, Bearall ?" 
said the father. " Hunt them up, old fellow ! Hunt 
them up !" 

The dog looked . in his face with a very wise 
expression, then put his nose up in the air and 
barked. 

" Oh, up in the trees you say, do you ?" But they 
were not to be found in the trees. The father began 
to be anxious. Perhaps they had gone into the river 
to bathe, and had been drowned. He called aloud, 
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"My dear children, if you are hiding yourselves, 
answer me immediately. Pray do." 

"Here we are at your right hand/' replied the 
two little weak voices. He turned to the right, but 
saw only a grassy space with a rose-bush waving in 
it. He looked behind the bush in vain. If he had 
peeped into the rose itself, he would have found 
only a bee there getting honey. 

" Herfe we are, on the left !" exclaimed the little 
voices. He turned to the left, and saw nothing there 
but another grassy place and another rose-bush. 

"Up in the sky, 
Soaring so high," , 

dang voices from above. 

44 Down on the ground, 
Hopping all round, 9 ' 

sang the same voices from below. 

" I may as well be patient, and wait till you are 
tired of frisking about," said their father. He gath- 
ered a rose and seated himself. Something kept 
whizzing by him, rustling its wings. " You had 
better come here, my children, and see these two 
beautiful great dragon-flies/ 9 said he. The dragon- 
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flies began to laugh, and one of them lighted on his 
hand. He «aw a little glowing face, and bright 
brown hair floated over the wings of what he had 
supposed to be an insect. "Why Ella, my child, 
what has happened to you ? Can this be you ?" he 
exclaimed. " Where is Charlie ?" 

" Here he is," replied Ella. " He is a beautiful 
great dragon-fly, too, as you are pleased to call us ; 
but we call ourselves fairies. We were changed 
into this shape by the loveliest little fairy you ever 
saw." 

" I never saw a fairy," said her father. 

" This one is a perfect little beauty," replied Ella ; 
" and you will have a chance to see her to-morrow ; 
for she has promised to come here and change us 
back again into the forms of little children. So you 
see we shall have to take another sail down the river." 

" Where has the mischievous little sprite gone 
now ?" asked her father. 

" Flown off to fairy-land, to dance in the moonlight 
all night," answered Charlie. 

" And you will have to remain in this state till to- 
morrow V said the father. " A gust of wind might 
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blow you half a mile off before I could turn round. 
I shall not dare to look away from you a single 
moment/ 9 

" Oh, we can take excellent care of ourselves, I 
assure you," replied Charlie. " Just look at me 
now, and see how I can chase that fire-fly away from 
me." 

Their father reminded them that there were larger 
and more dangerous creatures than fire-flies about. 
He said he would make a bed of flowers in the boat, 
and they must lie down there all the way home. 

But it was such new joy to float oil lightly balanced 
wings, 

To glide along the balmy air, 
To flit and flutter everywhere, 

that they could not consent to be still, until their 
wings were fairly weary. Then they found it delight- 
ful to hide away among the roses, resting their little 
hands on the cool soft petals, and inhaling the delicious 
fragrance. * Ella thought she saw angels floating high 
up in the air ; but Charlie said they were beautiful 
white fleecy clouds. He wanted to soar up there 
and take a sail on one of them ; but his father was 
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afraid he would be seized by a night-hawk, or car- 
ried off on the back of a bat. 

As they drew near home, they saw their mother 
in her white dress sitting on the piazza. She came 
across the lawn to meet them, and asked, with great 
surprise, " Where are the children V 9 

" They are coming behind me, with Bearall," re- 
plied their father. 

She looked earnestly at the great dog, and said, " I 
don't see the children anywhere." 

"That's because you don't look sharp enough, 
mamma," said Ella. " Can't you see us now V 9 
They danced over the dog's back, stood on the tip 
of his nose, and then lighted on her hand, and told her 
the whole story. 

The kind mother was extremely troubled. It 
seemed to her as if her own dear little children had 
been taken away from her, and queer little change- 
lings had come in their place. When Ella saw the 
tears in her eyes, she nestled her little tiny face close 
against her cheek, and kissed her, and assured her 
that the fairy would certainly put them into the 
forms of little children again. " If you only knew 
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how very pleasant it is to have wings, I am sure you 
would be willing that we should be fairies for one 
night/' said she. 

Her mother promised she would try to be glad 
with them, and she carried them on her arm into the 
room where supper was waiting. The children 
smiled when they saw their chairs at the table. It 
seemed strange to them that they were ever large 
enough to sit in such things. Ella whispered to her 
brother, and away they flew, laughing. The next 
moment they came back, tugging a very small table 
from the doll-house. They placed it on the supper 
table, and then brought two of the doll's chairs, in 
which they seated themselves, and very demurely 
began to cut a strawberry in slices, calling it a pine- 
apple. Their father and mother could not help 
laughing. 

" I wish little Arthur were not asleep," said Char- 
lie. " It would be such fun for him to see us. I 
wonder whether he would know his brother and 
sister ?" 

"My dolls knew me very well," replied Ella. 
€t They seemed to be very much surprised to see me 
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walking about inside the doll-house, as if I were one 
of them. I thought my favorite doll, dark-haired 
Fenella, looked as if she wanted to laugh, if she only 
knew how/' 

When it was time to go to sleep, the dolls were 
taken from their bed, and the children placed in it, 
covered with a nice blue silk coverlet, and screened 
by white muslin curtains* Ella was so much amused 
at being her own doll, that she kept Charlie awake a 
long time, whispering and laughing about it When 
all in the house were sound asleep, Charlie said, 
" Perhaps this is the only night in our lives when we 
shall be fairies. It is a pity to waste it lying here in 
bed. Let us fly out into the moonlight." 

Out of the window they went, and slid down on a 
slanting moon-beam directly into one of the great 
white lilies in the garden. There they bathed them- 
selves in the dew, .and were soon rocked to sleep, 
waving to and fro in the cool night-breeze. When 
they woke, Charlie lay for awhile winking at the 
moon, and then was seized with a sudden desire to 
creep into the pendant nest of a Golden Oriole, 
which he remembered was banging on a tree near 
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by. It was suspended from the extremity of a branch 
so slender, that while he was a boy he had vainly 
attempted to get near it without doing injury to the 
nest; but now he was a fairy, he could easily do it. 
He waked Ella, who was delighted with the thought 
of flying to the Oriole's nest. They peeped in and 
saw the young birds asleep, swinging as lightly as 
they themselves had done in the lily-cup. The tree 
Was very near the window of Arthur's room. They 
glided through the open window on a moon-beam, 
and hovered over their little brother, as he lay sleep- 
ing in his crib, with one small hand under his rosy 
cheek, and the other on his pet lamb. 

" Let us serenade the little darling," said Charlie. 
They sang with a very low voice, and the sleeping 
child dreamed he was in a robin's nest, and the 
mother-robin was singing to him, as if he were one 
of her young ones. Then Ella gathered some of the 
smallest flowers in the garden, and they made a gar- 
land for the lamb's neck, thinking that when Arthur 
woke in the morning, he would wonder how it came 
there. 

Flying out of the window, they heard the sound 
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of wings, and looking up saw the fairy Adella near 
them. They asked her to go and dance with them 
on the silver ripples of the river. But she said the 
Queen had sent her with a message to a fairy floating 
on the white cloud that was passing by the moon, 
and if she stopped to play, she was afraid the cloud 
would melt before she arrived there. They tried to 
follow her as she went soaring up into the sky ; but 
a great owl came hooting along, and this frightened 
them so much that they flew home very quickly, and 
hid themselves in the doll's bed, where they soon 
fell asleep. 

Early in the morning, Arthur came running into the 
breakfast-room, in his night-gown, saying, " Mamma, 
ook at itile baa-lamb. Him been out in de night and 
put fowers on him neck. And oh, mamma, in de ittle 
bed be pooty new dollies." 

The "pooty new dollies " came flying in, and said, 
" Good morning, Arthur. Dont you know us V 
He seemed a little afraid at first, and sidled close up 
to his mother. But when they lighted on his arm, 
and smiled so prettily in his face, he began to 
laugh, and said, "Why Arlie, why Ella, how 
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tunning oo be! Me will put oo in my ittle toach 
and tarry oo all about." 

They stood in his little hand, and he carried them 
all over the house, showing them to everybody he 
met. Others were much more surprised than he 
was ; for in the simplicity of his baby mind, he did 
not seem to think it at all wonderful that his brother 
and sister had all at once been changed into such 
pretty play-things. But the mother did not like to 
trust them long with him. She was in a great hurry 
to send them to Rose Island, that the fairy might 
touch them with her wand, and restore their human 
forms. 

At breakfast they sat in the doll's chairs, as they 
had done the evening before. Arthur was very de- 
sirous to be small enough to sit in one of the same 
minnikin chairs himself. He seemed to think he must 
have grown a very big boy, to be so much larger 
than brother Charlie all at once. After breakfast, as 
they were going across the lawn, he begged them to 
sit in his little coach, to which was harnessed a 
wooden horse on rollers. A proud boy was he, as he 
drew them after him, and a pretty sight it was to 
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look upon. Bearall walked so close behind them, 
that Ella could not help looking round sometimes, 
for fear he would think she was a great fly, and eat 
her up by mistake. But the good dog was too sensi- 
ble to do such a thing. He knew them very well, 
and considered himself their protector. He trudged 
along very seriously, thinking of the good bone he 
had eaten for breakfast. 

The anxious mother wanted to keep her little 
winged children in her hands all the time, that they 
might be perfectly safe. But they said they should 
lose their wings very soon, and perhaps never have 
them again ; and they begged her to let them fly 
about. Two large yellow butterflies that came by at 
that moment were not to be resisted ; so they leaped 
on their backs, and had a fine butterfly-ride. When 
they came near the river, they flew low over the 
water, dipping their wings like swallows ; they bal- 
anced themselves on the floating lily-pods; they 
lighted on the waving red pennon of the boat; and 
with their little dancing feet they tapped against 
their father's straw hat, as if it had been a drum. 
Arthur tried to follow them with his eyes, as they 
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glanced and gleamed here and there and everywhere. 
He clapped his hands, and laughed, and shouted 
aloud, while honest old Bearall looked on with what 
Charlie called " an approving smile/' 

But their father said they must quit playing, for he 
must steer for the island. As soon as they arrived 
there, they flew up into the tree where Ella had 
found the cunning little bird's nest ; and in a few 
minutes they came clambering down in their own 
forms. They both complained that it was very incon- 
venient to do without wings, and very stupid to have 
to walk about on the earth always. 

Their mother thought very differently. She loved 
her own little son and daughter much better than she 
could have loved the most brilliant fairies. When 
she saw them in their own natural shapes, she hug- 
ged them in her arms, as if she would never be wil- 
ling to trust them out of her sight again. Arthur 
hopped about, pleased with every change, whatever 
it might be. Bearall licked their hands and wagged 
his tail, as proudly as old Argus, in the Greek story, 
welcoming Ulysses home from all the dangers he 
had passed. 
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But though Ella kissed her mother, and said she 
was glad to be her little girl again, she could not help 
saying, " I should have liked to have been a fairy a 
little longer ; just a little longer. Charlie and I 
almost hoped the fairy would not be there. But she 
slept late after her moonlight dance, and though we 
flew very softly, she woke and touched us with the 
tip of her wand. She made me a promise first, 
though. Such a fine fairy promise ! Perhaps, some 
time or other, I will tell vou what it was." 
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